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BITBRBATUREB. 





THE THREE SISTERS. 


“ We are three sisters worn with grief and tears, 

Grown grey with sorrow rather than with years; 
Well versed in griet, dejected, and deprest, 

Each deems her own has a the hardest part. 

Approach ; the poet knows the human heart— 
Be it thy task to set the strife at rest. 


First, learn my grief, how fearful and how deep; 
Starting, | woke from childhood’s rosy sleep, 

The bud unclosed, a secret thrill came o’er me— 
Love’s breath drew forth the blossom to the light, 
A hero raised me to his own proud height, 

And life and all its charms iay bright before me ! 


Already with the bridal myrtle crowned, 
For him in whom my very being was bound, 
I watched with mingled fear and rapture glowing. 
The marriage torches cast their ruddy glare— 
They brought me in his corpse and laid it there; 
From eeven deep wounds h 


The nameless horror of that awful night, 

That is the image stamped upon my sight; 
Waking or sleeping, ob! it haunts me atill. 

I cannot live—to death I now belong; 

And yet I cannot die! O God! how long 
Mast all these tortures last that will not kill?” 


The second took the word with trembling frame ; 
The image is of blood, and not of shame, 
That sleeping still, or waking, meets her view. 
“« My heart, too, open’d to that breath divine, 
Anguish and rapture, they have both been mine; 
In me the cup of love has mantled, too. 


The glory vanished from the loved one’s brow, 
I saw him selfish, mean! How faded now 

His brightness! yet I loved him—him alone ! 
He fled: if shame yet chain him to her side, 
Or raving madness drive him far and wide, 

I know not; bat the grief is all mine own.”’ 


She ceased ; her sister sadly took the word. 

“Thou pausest now their sorrows thou hast heard, 
Uncertain how to choose betwixt the twain. 

Have they not lived and loved? Our common doom, 

Though Sorrow wrapt them in her veil of gloom, 
And bade them to the dregs her chalice drain. 


In one brief sentence all my bitter cause 
Of sorrow dwells ; then, arbiter, oh pause, 
Bre yet thy final judgment thou assign, 
And learn my better right—too clearly proved : 
Four words comprise it,—J was never loved ! 
The palm of griet, thou wilt allow, is mine.” 





COR CORDIUM. 
THE LIFE AND DEATH OF P. B. SHELLEY. 


A court, lawn-paven, girt with cloisters grey ; 
Therein a boy fair as mid-spring, at gaze 

With eye unflinching in the face of day, 
Scares the old echoes with untatored | lays. 


A vessel op he toward a foreign strand ; 
Upon the deck, half-mad with misery, 

He walks alone and curses with clenched hand 
Those white cliffs sinking o’er the Northern Sea. 


A winding bay of Italy—and lo! 
True woman, one white arm round him thrown, 
Thaws the heart’s thick-ribbed ice, and bids it flow 
In music, for he is no more alone. 


That lady stands on the sea merge of moss, 
Smiling adieu, ‘ For ere the day be fled 
He will return ;”’ and as some albatross 
Swoops to the wave with snow-white wings outspread, 


So springs his bark, full-sailed, to ocean’s breast. 
Ob heed yon creeping mist, yon gathering roar ! 
It comes—'tis gone—I see the waters waste, 
And one with clasped hands gazing from the shore ! 


A place of graves where streets were thronged of yore; 
One quiet nook shaded with cypress tall ; 

Hail, Rome! the holier by one relic more ! 
The heart of hearts sleeps ‘neath thy ruined wall. 


—_—_—_—— 


LINES TO HIS MISTRESS. 
FROM GOETHE—BY BON GAULTIER. 


Why dost thou lure me to this garish pleasure— 
This pomp of light? 

Was I not happy in abundant measure, 
In the lone night ? 


Shut in my chamber 

Unseen I lay, 

And, with its silver radiance 
dreamed away. 


» when the moon was beaming, 


o’er me streaming, 


I dreamed of hours which 
And I was blest, 

For love, tumultuous love, e’en then was 
Deep in my breast. 


golden joy was filling, 


thrilling 


is crimson heart’s blood flowing. 
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Am I the same, treading with thee the dances 
Of this bright hall, 

Amid the whispering tongues and jealous glances 
That round us fall? 


No more Spring’s sweetest flowers can claim my duty, 
Or charm my view, 

Where thou art, darling, there are love and beauty, 
And nature, too! 





TEN YEARS AGO. 
BY ELIZA COOK. 
From the opening number of her new weekly journal. 


The robin had been dumb all day, the clouds were close and drear, 

The oak-leaf bent its wither’d lips to kiss the dying year: — 

The night was coming like a monk, in dark and hooded guise, 

And winter’s voice breathed dolefully its heaviest of sighs. 

My thoughts were sad as sad could be, and lone, and still, I gazed 

Upon the shadows as they fell—the red coal as it blazed; 

The room was bare—no forms were there—but memories went and came 
With love and sorrow chequered, like the shadows and the flame. 

Oh! my young heart's tide of happiness had ebbed a wave too low, 

In that dim hour of twilight gloom, some ten years ago. 


Old merry Christmas was at hand, as constant as of yore, 

I counted those about me at the Christmas tide before. 

And if I missed some two or three, that ne’er could come again, 
No wonder that my bosom felt a gentle throb of pain. 

The twilight deepened murkily ;—I wept, but lo! there came 
A branch of holly falling from an ancient picture-frame, 

And as it shimmer’d at my feet, all fresh, and green, and bright, 
It seemed to fill my drooping soul with music, mirth, and light. 
A key-note of wide echoings fhat still around me flow, 

Was that poor holly branch, that tumbled, ten years ago. 


It conjured up with minstrel spell, a fair and merry throng 

Of glad conceits, that found a voice and burst into a song; 

I poured out ballad lines of joy above the shining bough, 

While pleasure quickened every pulse, and danced upon my brow. 
I gave that song unto the world, with secret hope and fear,— 

I longed to try if I could win that world’s broad, honest ear ;— 

’T was done—applauding words of life came thickly on my way, 


| And those who caught my holly leaves, flung back a sprig of bay ; 


‘We like your notes,” the people cried, “‘ come sing again,” and so 
My “Christmas Holly” bound me to ye, ten years ago. 


Since then we’ve mingled cheerfally within our “ Household Room,” 

Ye’ve heard me sing ‘* Old Dobbin'’s” worth, and tell ‘« Old Pincher’s” 
doom, 

Ye hailed me in my “ Murray Plaid,” and listened to my strain, 

When like a baby in a field [ wove my “ Daisy”’ chain ; 

Ye took my simple ‘* Old Arm Chair,” ye knew it was a part 

Of Love’s rich cedar tree, that Death had cut down in my heart: 

Ye smiled to see my ‘‘ Old Straw Hat” laid by with earnest rhyme, 

And chorused when a“ People’s Song’ awoke your spirit chime; 

Ok ! many achungeful carol-lilt has knitted us'I trow, 

Since first my ‘‘ Christmas Holly” flourished, ten years ago, 


I bring ye now a posy bunch of varied scent and hue, 

And rather think “ Forget Me Not” will anxiously peep through ; 
True loyal hands to Nature’s cause, have helped to pluck the flowers, 
And pray that ye will take them home to nurse in evening hours. 
What say ye? will they gain a place upon the window aill ? 
Have ye some household nook to spare, which they will serve to fill ? 
And as ye took my sombre branch in midst of wintry gloom, ’ 
Will ye as tenderly receive my bunch of spring-time tien ? 

Once safe beneath your sunny care, oh! how the leaves will blow, 
And proudly crown the hope you gave me, ten years ago. 


Spring flowers are sweet in every place, we like to see them come 

On upland sod, by roadside hedge, and round about our home ; 

The monarch lady bears them ’mid the jewels on her breast, 

And poverty will seek a bud to deck its tattered vest. 

Oh! take my mingled offering.—I long to hear you say 

Ye like the simple blossoms which I place upon your way. 

It is the lucid dew of truth, that gems each painted cup, 

Tis Freedom gives the fragrance, and my heart strings tie them up; 

O! take them, “ gentle reader,” let my ‘“ spring lowers” live aud grow 
With ye who reared my ‘“‘ Christmas Holly,” teu years ago. 





THE SHAWL-WORKER’S DAUGHTER. 
A ROMANCE OF THE PUNJAUB. 
BY MRS. POSTANS. 


“ Refia,” said an aged man bending over oneof those crystal-like streams 
which form the chief beauties of the fair Valley of Cashmere, “ the co- 
lours of this shawl will render it of priceless value to the ruler of the 
Punjaub, and in the court of Lahore few names will be greater than that 
of Vadeereh, the shawl worker of Cashmere.” 

The maiden bent yet lower towards the stream, which reflected the 
rare loveliness of her graceful form, and as she laid the wool of gorgeous 
hue on the grassy bank by which she knelt, the picture was as fair a 
one, as rich, as picturesque, as artist or poet could desire. On either side 
of the valley rose towering mountains covered with lofty forest trees, 
and around their bases were bright green copses of young nut bushes, 
among the leaves of which, in sweet and gentle murmurs, meandered 
the bright waters of the stream, which, flowing on in a merry, gladsome 
mood, smiled on, as it were, by the bright sunshine, flung itself over rocks 
and pebbled strands of many coloured mosaic, until in its broad and 
beautiful strength it flowed between those flower-enamelled banks on 
which knelt the lovely daughter of the shaw! worker, busied in drawing 
forth those woollen lareads of varied dyes, whose wondrous brilliancy 
the waters of Cashmere alone can give to the admiring eye of Oriental 
nobles. The Valley of Cashmere, always more beautiful than Persia or 
Irak, and fair, to the borders of Cathay,—the Valley of Cashmere, sung 
by poets of every land and every age—the valley, coveted alike by the 
princes of Cabool and the rulers of Lahore—this valley of pagtoral loveli- 
ness, whose flocks and whose rivers, whose roses and whose maidens, 
have made it rich'above all lands, was now in its fullest beauty ; for 
the season was the sweet spring time, and its festival gladdened every 
heart, as the yoice of Nature, through the bursting buds and gales scent- 
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ei with the perfume of the roses with a hundred leaves, sung of joy and 
hope, prosperity and pleasure, to every Vlosaag maiden and manly youth 
who, in holiday array, observed the nationa! f te,—the long-loo ed for, 
the joyously hailed “ Busunt.” You might have known it was the time 
of festival by the bright amber hues of all around ; by the colour of the 
tents, pitched on the wide plain; by the flowery necklaces formed of 
buds of this hue, that fell over the shoulders of the goats as they oN 
the young herbage, and you might have guessed it also by the veil of Refia 

which half shaded her sweet young face as she bent in her vocation over 
the silvery stream of her loved valley. , , 

Another reflection in the bright mirror, where rested the goat’s hair 
threads of crimson, purple, blue, green, and rich ome dyes, caused an 
exclamation from the maiden’s lips, and she drew back for a second and 
gathered her veil closer than it had been, but yet the blush that mantled 
on her cheek, the smile that curled her rosy lips, would have betrayed to 
cne versed in the lore of maiden love, that the fair daughter of the shawl- 
worker felt no pain and no displeasure, as the reflection of the graceful 
and handsome form of the young soldier mingled with the many coloured 
webs that formed her task. And why should it have been otherwise ? 
for, from Persia to the banks of the mighty Indus, were the Affgkans, 
Brahooes, or Belooches, none among all these warriors could have been 
found mure brave, more daring, more accomplished in every manly grace 
and exercise, than Nehna-Sing, Akaliashe was. His tribe were known 
as fanatics, zealous and bigot Nehna-Sing too may have been as zeal- 
ous, as bigoted, as any Akali that ever wore burnished helmet and chain 
armour, and who fought in hot combat as men alone can fight when a false 
faith urges them to draw their swords for the religion of their land ; but 
to Refia he had been all gentleness, and she loved him with all the power 
of her warm young heart, the better, perhaps, for those very qualities 
that made him dreaded by men who differed trom and opposed the taith 
he had lived but to defend. ¢ 

“In good truth, Vadeereh,” exclaimed the youth in a clear and cheerful 
voice, “ that shawl is the perfection of your art, and Meer Ater Sing will 
give you a good price for it, to bestow on the fairest dancer in the next 
Johneir Bazee that is performed, in the Silver Palace of the Shalimar 
Gardens.” . 

The shawl-worker raised his head: “ I do not grow goat's hair nor 
weave fabrics such as this for Natch girls,” he replied; “ neither for 
gold nor silver ; I work for fame, and the wool that has once grown on 
the goats of Vadeereh shall gird the loins of none but princes.” The 
eyes of Refia were raised to those of the young Akali, and a smile was 
exchanged between them, which the old man either did not see, or heed- 
ed not. 

“Well, father,” replied the youth, “be it so: but we cannot control 
fate; and who knows, but that, lured by the fame of this very shawl in 
the court of Lalivre, Sullana Sing, the noted freebooter of the Seal tribe. 
may plunder the prince’s camels, and bestow it on one of the damsels ot 
his travelling Hareem ! and now I see its colours in the sun-lighf, me- 
thinks they would well become a Georgian slave.” . 

“ Enough, enough !” angrily retorted the shawl-maker, “I will not 
bandy words with a wild Akali ; truly, every one that wears long hair is 
uot a Syud, and steel caps bring no wisdom. Refia, my child, you have 
tangled those green and orange threads ; take more care, dry them well, 
and then follow me to the Jooms; there is work in the border of the orange 
tawny shawl ordered by the Denodur Peer, that none bat the delicate 
fingers of the Pearl of Cashmere can possibly embroider.” And the old 
shawl-worker, with the rick fabric, dearer to him than aught beside his 
daughter, walked slowly from the river side. 

“Did I not well, sweet one ?” inquired the young soldier, fondly, ashe 
bent towards the yet kneeling figure of her he loved. ‘ Vadeereh would 
have talked of goats and dyes till sunset had I not told him of the Natch 
girk and the Georgian slave; poor Vadeereh! But now tell me, my rose. 
my Peri,—thou, the arrows of whose eyelash can pierce the strongest 
cuirass,—wilt thou love me, be true as the beautiful Zeeleekha was of 
old, and as thou twinest the coloured flowers of thy fair embroidery, think 
only of thy warrior love, though fate banishes him awhile from thy fair 
land and thee? Speak to me, ere we part! for, albeit I go to war for 
all an Akali holds dear, the trump of the enemy will be less sweet to my 
ears than the echo on my memory of thy last words; for well I know, 
on 9 that every syllable from thy sweet lips is as a pearl of the sea of 

fruth !”’ 

Those much-desired words, however, were not spoken, but the maiden 
drew a knot of flowers from ker soft bosom, and held them towards her 
lover. They were arranged as Cashmerian girls well know how to ar- 
range the gemsof earth when requiring such aid to syllable their loves ; 
and that the buds of this sweet bouquet spoke the language Nehna most 
desired, was proved at once, by the tender warm embrace in which the 
young warrior of the Akalis folded his early and only love. 





The sun had just sunk behind the feathery summits of the betel-nut 
and palm-trees, yet all was stili and silent about the Tomb of Nana Khan. 
It was a very handsome building, that old tomb! with its triple verandah 
of richly-sculptured arches, its massive stone terraces, and its roof of 
many domes; and the luxuriant garden in which it stood, on the banks 
of the calm waters of the Ravee, rendered it precisely one of those beau- 
tiful and picturesque spots sought for and beloved by the Oriental trav- 
eller. It was a place sanctified, as it were, by memory and by nature ; 
beneath its inmost chamber rested the mortal remains of one, who, dur- 
ing a long life of studious and learned retirement, had enjoyed the ap- 
plause echoed to him from the busy haunts of men: of those compelled 
to approve, but unable to imitate such self-devotion, and of that grateful 
incense, afforded by the homage of those who sought the Udasi (or man 
without passion) in his solitude, to learn from him words of wisdom. 
Often had the Guru Nana wandered in the beautiful garden where his 
mausoleum of fair white marble now stands, preaching to his disciples, 
and often had he quoted to them the beautiful words of the poet Sadi, 
while strolling among the groves of fragrant lime and orange that shaded 
his favourite retreat,—“ The foliage of a newly clothed tree to the eye of 
a discerning man, in every leaf displays a volume of the wondrous works 
of the Creator.” And these trees were beautiful, now, as then, and the 
loveliest birds lodged in their branches ; and the bright emerald coloured 
hues of the paroquets contrasted with the rich orange-tinted fruit of the 
laden boughs on which they rested, and the cicala sang her sweetest lay 
in her perfumed nest among the chumpa blossoms; and the minar chat- 
tered, and the tiny humming-bird balanced itself on the stem of the sweet- 
rose; all Nature was the same; but the voice of the sage was hushed for 
ever, and the sons of those who had once listened with deep reverence 
to every word which flowed from his loved lips, now spread with a sigh 
their little prayer carpet, and read, for themselves, sentences from the 
Grinth (sacred book of the Seikhs) beneath the shaded alcoves of the 
wise man's resting-place. And there is a legend, too, which increases 
the awe that men feel for the Guru Nana. It is said, that on earth he 
will appear again in vengeance, and that when he comes, the power of 
the Seikhs shall for their wickedness fall for ever, and blindness skall 
seize on all those who live and look upon this vision. 

To the Tomb of Nana Khan, however, men come for other purposes 
than to acquire wisdom, or indulge in contemplation. Men fled there for 
refuge, perchance ; often indeeddid so when times were out of joint; or 
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met to take counsel together when honesty was not altogether pes 
As we have seen, before the bour of sunset, the tomb ced a till and 


desolate. But scarcely had the last golden ray blackened into shade 
round the stem of the largest peepul, than a horseman appeared on the 
opposite banks of the deep clear river, dashing furiously oawards towards 

e tomb; as he gained the Ravee’s bank, he gazed for a moment on the 
stream, but in a second more his gallant steed was breasting its waters, 
and with firmly applied stirrup, the horseman pressed his steed to the 
suinmit of the bank, and dismounted before the tomb. He was a man to 
be noted, that same rider :—one could not tell, ata casual glance, whether 
he was strong in good or evil, but that he had purpose, decision, strength 
of will, and energy of thought and action, none could doubt. He seem 
a warrior too, or perhaps simply a man of rank ; for a Seikh, upon a 
journey, would be sure to wear chain armour, and possibly a helmet too, 
of polished steel, and the crimson and green caparisons of his horse, the 
fringed embroidery that extended from the well-padded saddle over the 

good steed’s flanks, and his double circlet of blue beads, with the de- 
pending tassel about his. neck, would have equally become the horse of 
a prince or ofa chieftain of inferior rank. The steed was evidently well 
trained too, and strolled leisurely away in quest of shade, as his rider, 
with an impatient gesture, paced the marble terrace of the tomb. 

That the stranger was not a devotee, that he had not come to the Tomb 
of Nana Khan as a pilgrim, was very evident, for he did not even salaam 
towards the Guru’s resting-place as he ascended the steps of the terrace, 
nor did he remove his boots of shagreen leather ere he began to pace the 

lished marble of this venerated sanctuary, Soon the traveller paused ; 
e listened, he advanced afew steps, and looked eagerly along the river's 
bank, where a little dust half obscured a dark dim object, moving slowly 
forward ; in a second againy however, he turned away with a gesture of 
disappointment and a curse upon his lip. It was but a Byragee that had 
raised that little cloud of dust, a being devoid of clothing, smeared with 
ashes, and mounted ona starved pony without saddle or bridle, whose 
pace the holy man regulated, sometimes, with his bare heels, and some- 
times by the application of the little bamboo stick, to which was appen- 
ded the scrap of red cloth, which, as a Byragee, he carried over his 
shoulder. The Byragee, however, honoured the tomb of the Guru as he 

assed it ; he slipped from his long necked bony tattoo to do it honour; 

e ne yen his forehead to the dust he rubbed the sand over his body as if 
it had been some choice unguent, he muttered prayer and praise, and 
when he again passed onwards, it was with bowed head, of one not fit to 
look on the glory of that spot. And why wasit, that, as that poor earth- 
smeared being bent low and humbly at the gorgeous fane he honoured, 
the stranger in mailed strength shrunk back, cowered in the shade of an 
alcove, nor came forth again till the Byragee was once more envelo- 
ped in his little screen of loose sand? It was because he was a guilty, 
and therefore, for the time, a timid man; he knew that a price had been 
set upon his head by the Prince Ater Sing, and he dreaded detection even 
by that unarmed, naked, lone Byragee! The town, he knew, wasnear, 
scarch a coss away, embosomed in those dark shadowing trees of Ber and 
Peepul, by the old well on the river bank, and he knew that Bargir 
horsemen too were there, or he should not have pressed his tired horse 
across the broad waters, instead of coming by the ferry ; he was alone, 
too, without his followers, and fear whispered how soon he might be en- 
compassed, taken,—blown, perhaps, from the single gun of the mud fort, 
—and theidea so unstrung the nerves of the strong man, that he started 
with terror asa hand was laid upon his shoulder, and the friendly “ Salaam 
Aleikoum” fell upon his ear. 

“ Truly,” exclaimed the speaker, “has the poet said, that Heaven 
gave thee two ears, and but one tongue, that you might hear much and 
answer but little; yet, methinks, as our business presses, and it were 
well for you that your horse’s shoes should look like new moons, the gree- 
ting of peace might have come from him who waited !"’ 

“ Peace !”’ echoed the stranger, in atone of harsh cortempt, “ who 
talks to Sullana the Outlaw of peace ?” 

“T do,” was the reply ; “ for peace may bo bought, my friend, by the 
Wise, as well as earned,”’ 

The speaker was evidently a Syud of the valley of Pisheen, for his cos- 

tume was that of the Brahovoes of Khelat. His fine countenance and 

long waving hair were surmounted by a tali circular capof crimson and 

gold kinkaub; over his linen dress, girded with a green belt of 
shagreen leather, was a “ posteen” or loose pelisse of fur, the skin 
which appeared outside being embroidered with gold and silks, while 
his lilac and white trowsers, of rich Bukhara fabric, fell lightly over his 
lippers, stiff with the gold embroidery of Kandahar. 

“ Ay, bought !” pursued Sullana, with a sneer; “ ever bought ! * But 
your master grows exorbitant in his demands; I have paid tribute to Ater 
Sing, year after year tribute, that all other men laugh atas nominal. I 
have never robbed acaravan, but Ater Sing took the rarest of the booty ; I 
never cut downa ripe field of standing corn, that Ater Sing had not the 
fullest sheaf ; and now he attacks my butree (stronghold) at Kaempur, 
and sets a price upon my head ; the freebooter of the Seal tribe, is, he 
finds, a curse upon his lands !” 

“ Truly, you sing mirsias (mournful songs), my friend,’’ replied Amam- 
ud-deen, a smile curling his dark moustache; “ but you forget that last 
little affair in the Khalsa lands ; and it was but a sorry packet of shawls, 
and of Umritsir manufacture too, every one of them, that your messenger 
brought to Govindghur after your capture of the caravan of Cashmere 
merchandise on its way to Tehran! You have tacked wisdow, Sullana; 
but a remedy is even now at hand worthy your ready wit to compass. 
The oil of protection may yet shine on the head of Sullana the freebooter ; 
but be cautious, be prudent; share not counsels, offer not your salt, my 
soul, to allcomers, or thy head will soon whiten over ene of the twelve 
gates of Lahore! For the princes will it so, and Ater Sing must duy"peace 
as well as Sullana.” 

“‘ T can give no more,” moodily returned the freebvoter; “‘my followers 
desert me, my butree is in the power of your master ; though the coun- 
try is disturbed, I can make no forays, and my wealth is even now in the 
hands of him who is thirsting for my blood.” 

“ Listen !” exclaimed the Syud ; and he bent his head towards the free- 
booter. As he spoke, the countenance of Sullana brightened,—a smile 
played upon his lips, he bowed in acquiescence, and, tightening the shaw! 
around his waist, remarked, “ It shall be done, and promptly ;—by the 
holy Grinth, the girl must be handsome to please the taste of Ater Sing, 
with his Persians, Georgians, and Hindoos,—and her old father too, the 
shawl-worker! Ha, ha! we shall have rare designs even inthe butree 
of Sullana! I will care for him, and he shall teach me to judge of the 
borders of a shaw! by torch-light, that the rarest work of Cashmere’s 
looms may not be lost te the beauties of the hareem of the chieftain of 
the Seals.’ 

And so the priest and the robber parted; and, ere he left the Tomb of 
Nana Khan, the Syuad of Pisheen prostrated himself at the shrine of the 
saint, not hoping that the act would make him better, but confident that 
it would make him luckier; enable him, in fact, the better to practise a 
crooked policy, to blind the ignorant, and to overreach the cunning. 





“ Truly,” observed the shawl-worker of Cashmere, as he passed the 
needle nawwp | through the tareads of a most delicate fabric, preparing 
it to become the border ofa scarf ordered by Dost Mahomed of Cabool ; 
“ truly, the sun shines upon us, and as I told that young headstrong Aka- 
li, the court at Lahore would soon find that Vadeereh of Cashmere was 
one to whom it were well to give zeyafeta(dinners), Runjeet Sing might 
boast of his shawls of Umri'tsir, but the Maharajah knew they were no 
better than a Tatta Lounghi when compared to the fabrics of our valley. 
Poor men were glad to go, and to set looms there, but it was all dosh ; 
there was no skill at Umritsir.” 

“ The water, father,—was that not the cause of the workers’ failure ?,” 
observed the sweet daughter of the speaker. “Ah! where can streams 
be found, such as those that flow beneath the flowery banks of our beau- 
tiful Cashmere ?” 

_ “ By the word of the Baba Nanac, you talk much folly, child! The 
rivers are well enongh, and had the banks fewer flowers, they would not 
tangle as they do the drying wool when the breeze passes over them; 
still, as [ have said, the water is well enough, but do you suppose they 
fail at Umritsir, and make shawls as stiffas came! saddles for want of 
water! Wait till Vadeereh sits on the Musnud of Ater Sing’s favour, and 
and you shallsee shawls long enough to compass the earth,—soft enough 
to draw through the Maharajah’s signet,—and embroidered in flowers 
glowing witb hues like the gardeus of Shalimar.” 

The young girl started; she rushed to the old man’s side, she knelt 
before him, and gazing with soft, tearful eyes full into his face, exclaim- 
ed, in & Voice broken by sobs, “ Alas, my father! Oh, say—tell me that 
this is some dreadful dream!—Promise me that you will not leave my 
own sweet valley, this Paradise of Barth, for the dissipated dreadful court 
of that wicked scourge of the Puunjaub, Ater Sing! Oh, my tather! be- 
lieve not the words of this man—this messenger—who would lure you 
from our sweet, calm, tranquil valley, to a scene of riot, revelry, and 
bloodshed! Let us work still here, and your fame will be great, from 


Persia to the Indian plains; but go not among those, who, in mirth, con- 
sume their time on silken cushions, careless of the tears of hapless pa- 
rents, and the shrieks from plundered homes.” 





“ The child is mad !” observed Vadeereh. ‘ Think you, I care not for 
a name—think you, I will here tend goats rather than wear the turban of 
recognition among princes, and ride on the elephant of the Mxharajah’s 
protection, so that men shall say, ‘Make way for the favourite ot the 
court!—Make way for the great Vadeereh, the shawl-worker of the La- 
hore!’ On eyes be it! And you, child,—who krows—you have a 
stature like the pine, and Ater Sing loves beauty; you might become a 
ranee in good time; how then think you it will sound,—‘ Make way for 
the father of the queen!—Make way for the Governor of Chuttore-ka 
Killa and then, if a Moslem does but smile, as Lutuf Ali did at Busunt 
the other day, when the yellow powder fell on my cap, I shall order his 
beard to be plucked out, hair by hair, as does the Maharajah Golaub 
Sing.” And ia his excitement, the old shawl-worker commenced a flow- 
er upon the wrong side of the Cashmere, and did not note it. owl 

Refia arose, with a heaving bosom, and a heart aching with conflicting 
emotion. She stole from tho home of her childhood, and oponting over 
the flowery mead cast herself by the fair river's bank and there, as if re- 
lieved by the fancied vor of nature, she wept with the first grief 
of a young tender heart, whose childish affections, having little to interest 
them beside, had taught her to love the flowers, and forests, the glades, 
and the streams of her own sweet valley as her frieads, her companions, 
the confidants of her young griefs, her early sorrows and her girlish love. 
And oh! how bitter now was the agony with which she remembered the 
absence of the young Akali! Were Nehna Sing but there, all would be 
well; he had influence with her father, he too loved Cashmere, and he 
would have uo fear as she had of that bold man who as the measenger 
of the Punjaub prince, was luring her father from his peaceful home, 
with the material for dreams of wild ambition. 

Poor child! and as she so lay, pillowed on the sweet flowers that she 
fancied responded to her love for them, an eye was fastened ou her fair from 
aud glowing cheek, from which, had she been conscious of its presence, 
Refia would have shrunk as from the dangerous glare of the deadliest ser- 
pent; but the heart-broken girl believed herself in solitude, and knew 
not of the triumph which filled the whole being of that reprieved man, 
who from beneath the shadow of the ne a get thicket of young nut- 
trees gazed upon the lovely form of the shawl-worker's hapless daughter. 

It was, as we have seen, the spring time of year, and certainly nothing 
could exceed the beauty ofthe Shalimar gardens, with their crystal 
springs and dark orange groves, over which peered the lofty and richly 
sculptured minarets of Labore, their shining marble glowing in the amber 
sun-light, as if touched with the purest gold. And if contrast ever was 
wanting in those umbrageous shades, it certainly was not so now; for 
tents were pitched about its groves, and a thousand spears bristled among 
its leafy shades; here and there spots clear from culture were spread witb 
rich carpets of crimson cloth bordered with gold, and on them were silver 
chairs, and vessels of pure gold studded with uncut gems; and with this 
barbaric pomp of festival were mingled signs of war—crescents of steel, 
much used by the warriors of the Punjaub, with metal shields, daggers, 
and maine «be, Sy Beneath the trees might be seen various groups, and 
these were also characteristic of the couutry and the times. Here would 
be observed a group of Bargir horsemen. reposing on their many-coloured 
saddles, and chatting of war and plunder ; there, a Natch girl, with her 
little crimson cap for the moment laid aside, braiding her glossy hair by 
the aid of a little Delhi glass held between her knees, while she listened 
in great glee to the wrangling of the vina and tomtom player, who couid 
not amicably divide their last night’s gains. Other groups were engaged 
compounding pilaus, and roasting animals whole, in preparation for the 
intended banquet; and a little apart from them was the executioner of 
the court, seeing sentence passed upon a miserable Moslem, who writhed 
in agony as the Seikh barber plucked, hair by hair, his cherished beard, 
occasionally singeing it to save trouble to himself; a proceeding not much 
cared for by the executioner, for he also longed to be in readiness for the 
Johneir Bazee, to be performed in the chieftain’s tent, where the favour- 
ite dancers from Hindostan were about to exhibit their skill, to charm 
the depraved taste of the vindictive and dissolute Ater Sing. 

In the centre of these lovely gardens stvod the tent of the chief; it was 
of crimsoncloth richly embroidered; from the summit rose aspear-head 
of huge dimensions and of burnished silver, aad the curtains of the door- 
ways and the lining of the tent, were equally formed of Cashmere shawls, 
in colour, pale green, broidered with many hues. At the doorway was 








a jet of delicious water, and on the edge of the marble basin into which it 
fell were several pairs of slippers, left by thuse who were permitted an 
audience with the prince. 

A group of Akali were also there, their steel helmets glittering in the 
sun, and their dark flashing eyes fixed on the doorway of the tent. Ina 
moment more the Cashmere curtain was hastily pushed aside, and Nehna 
Sing with hurried steps came forth, not as he looked in the fair valley of 


of the Seal tribe, he scarcely regretted the violence that had placed hj, 
daughter in the prince’s Hareem, er doubted that another sun would seg 
himself iuvited to a zeyafet (dinner) at the court, and invested with fy) 
honours as the respected governor of C huttore ka-Killa.” 


It was an old street in Lahore, end one much deserted, for it had been 
the shawl-workers’ quarter before Ranjeet Sing removed them to Umrir. 
sir, and bestowed so much labour and pon: | in his unsuccessful attempt 
to make the produce of Punjaub looms equal those of Cashmere. Wea. 
vers and embroiderers from the val'ey had indeed been induced to sett, 


there and ply their vocation: goat’s hair had been introduced of the 
right quality and finest texture; but the fabrics, despite all this, were 
hard and coarse, and held as much inferior to those of Cashmerian looms, 


Yet, notwithstanding this failure in all the oriental courts, the shaw|-work. 
ers remained at the second city of the Punjaub, and returned not to Lahore, 
so, as we have seen, their old quarter was desorted, and no sound of the 
shuttle was heard initsstreets. Tue one we now have in our mind’s eye 
was narrow and dirty, the houses low and dark, with heavy wooden 
doorways and window shutters, much carved, bat very ponderous, and 
crusted with accumulated dirt. Beneath the ciose verandah of one of 
these houses might be seen two women of different ages, and consequent. 
ly different aspects. One, aged and decrepit, was slowly engaged in 
turning the handle of a corn-mill that was placed between her knees, 
murmuring as she did so the “ grinding song,” and turning the wooden 
pin mechanically, as it seemed, her grey hair falling in long straight 
tangled threads over her bleared and reddened eyes. A little way apart 
trom this disgusting looking crone, a handsome girl leaned on the old 
chest of heavily carved black wood that contained her stock of finery, 
her unguents, and her perfumes, her veils and shawls end other necessa. 
ries for her profession ; and these were not few, for the damsel was a fa. 
vourite Natch girl of the court, the same who had danced at the féte jy 
the Shalimar gardens, and with the coquettish idleness that distinguishes 
her class, the handsome Gul-Bhye (sister of a rose) amused herself with 
admiring so much of her fair form, as could be there reflected in a litile 
mirror set in massive silver, which formed her thamb ring, and was singy 
larly large for its position. : 

“Sleep, child, sleep,”squeaked the old womanat length, with the shrill 
voice of a minar, “sleep; for if Ater Sing is distarbed as you say, nothing 
but Natches and wine will cheer him, and you may be called to-night to 
another Johneir Bazee.” 

“ Cheer him!” sneered the girl, “he wants no cheering; his mad fit is 
on him, and a full draught of kusumba would do him good; he may have 
it too, for they say that Nighara the Georgian is wild with jealousy, and 
has spent her time in incantations, ever since the Cashmerian girl has 
been placed in the Hareem.”’ 

“Fool!” ejaculated the crone, ‘does she not know her day is past? 
You were a pes once, Gul-Bhye, but a handsome girl can find lovers 
as fond and generous as Ater Sing in any ghur, and with a better chance 
of living to eat pan in their old age too.” 

“ You are wise, mother,” smiled the girl, “and now I have fixed my 
fancy on young Nehna Khan the Akali, but he is in love, they say, with 
the Cashmerian; but his bulbul is caged now, and he may find the voice 
of the cicala as sweet.” 

‘* Ay child,” was the reply, ‘‘ but the bulbul may fly back to its nest, 
for it loves the wild woods of Cashmere better, it seems, than the gilt cage 
of Lahore.” 

“ Ah,” laughed the girl, “‘ my cheek will not fade with that fear. She 
hates Ater Sing, and tells him so, but who ever heard of escape when 
Amam-ud-dean has aught atstake? The bird may die in its cage, but it 
will not sing again in the green woods and beside the bright waters of 
Cashmere. Poor thing! I like the pale cheeked daughter of the shaw!- 
worker better than all those proud Georgians and stately Hindoos, with 
their kinkaubs, and their jewels, their haughty sneers and their abusive 
epithets ; and if I bad not cast my eyes on Nehna Khan, I would carry 
her a love token now and then to soothe her, or sing her a Persian gazul 
without reward.” 

And when the girl had spoken, she meditated awhile, and then pillow- 
ed her head upon her soft round arm, and sinking down on the silken 
carpet where she had reclined, fell into a quiet slumber, smiling from 
time to time as imagination brought to her young fancy dreams of suc- 
cessful love, of brilliant triumph, of gifts, of music, and of sun-lit gardens 
decked for festival. 

For amoment the crone regarded her with interest, ‘“ Ay,’ she mut- 
tered at length, “it was a good day for me when I stole that babe from 
the palace at Delhi; nobody can rival her in Lahore, and a pretty sum 
she has brought me too,” and as she spoke, the old woman put ber corn 
mill on one side, and turning vp the corner of the mat on which it rested, 
ioosened a portion of the floor, ard putting her shrivelled arm into the a,,. 





Cashmere, as he pressed to his heart the tender form of his early love, 
—not as he leohedl while he jested the old shawl worker ou his favourite 
fabric,—but with features distorted by passion, and eyes glaring with all 
the excitement of hot fanaticism. ‘ What said he?’ with one voice in- 
quired the waiting group; ‘shall it be done?” 

‘‘ The chief Ater Sing replies,” said Nehna, and as he spoke the young 
Akali laid his hand upon’ his ready kreese, “ that you may break your 
own heads with your devices.” 

* May every curse of the Bab& Nanac light on him and his,” was the 
reply—* but no doubt now remains; let us hasten to Golaub Sing.” 

With haughty and determined mien the Akalis turned and left the spot, 
every brow dark with well nursed projects of revenge, every eye flashing 
with the fierce zeal of a blood-shedding faith, but as they went the slip- 
per of Nehna Sing was caught by a tangled weed; .he stooped, end a vio- 
let eyed little blossom met his touch. Sweet, gentle, humanizing are the 
powers of association on the human heart! The Akali gazed on tuat hum- 
ble flower; he gathered it, inhaled its fragrance, marvelled at its delicate 
beauty; and as he did so he remembered how its twin had seemed to 
smile on him from the bouquet formed by the hand of the shawl-work er’s 
daughter; and then soft memories thronged the mind of the young Akali, 
and his eye melted with gentleness, and his firmly compressed lips were 
relaxed with a smile of tenderness. 

Within his pavilion, on a silver couch piled with silken cushions, leaned 
the prince Ater Sing; aud as the summer heats had not commenced, he 
wore over his ordinary dress a pelisse of green Cashmere shawls lined 
wih choice furs, [none corner of che tent sat the Guru Maiud, whose 
office it was to continue mattering, with what was intended for musical 
cadence, sentences from the Grinth, which he now held on his knees, 
reading without reference to any interruptions that might occur; so that 
whether Akali threatened or Natch woman danced, or minister flatter- 
ed, Maina still read the Grinth, and, careless uf the moral, the sound lu!- 
led the senses of the prince as the falling waters of a fountain, with its 
ceaseless babbiings will soothe to rest a weary traveller. At the foot of 
the couch on which the chief reposed crouched Amam-ud-deen. the Syud 
of Pisheen: his eyes were fixed upon the ground, and he seemed 
wisely waiting to gather from his master’s humour the tone it was 
politic to adopt; meanwhile, the Syud ran over his beads as expecting 
notice. 

“Well, Syud,” at length remarked the prince, “I grow weary of you, 
and think I shall find pastime in removing that head of thine which seems 
uuable now to plana project fur your master. You become tedious, Syud.” 

“Oh! my lord,” returned the Syad, ‘‘ remember the words of the Persian 
—‘ Alas! tor him that is gone, and done no work ; the drum of departure 
has beat, and his burthen is not made up.’” 

“If you would saye your head, my friend, tell us something fitter to 
anoint our ears than sentences from Persian Gurus. Oneofthem says 
that poetry is a bride and music her jewels, and this reminds me of the 
Cashmerian girl, and the price of Sullana’s freedom _I am curious to see 
this pearl of the valley, and to add it to my string of beauties, but Ater 
Sing brooks no delay, and if the damsel appears not in the Johneir Bazee 
ere the moon rises this night over tue gardeus of Shalimar, by the beard 
of your prophet, priest, and by the hatred I bear your people, thy head 
shall whiten beside the robber’s, befure yon marble minarets echo to the 
mid-day prayer.” 

“The Prince has spoken,” was the reply, “and his voice falls on the 
ear of his servants like the melody of the cicala on the morning breeze.” 
_ Taat night mad revelry reigned in the pavilion of Ater Sing, and wild 
license made night hideous. Women, excited by strong libations, forgot 
the charm of theirsex, and in dissolute evil, rivalled the Chailas and fa 
vourites of their master, while in all the seductive grace of eastern cus- 
tume, were grouped the young beauties of the Hareem, Georgians with 
their raven locks, and fair blue-eyed Persina damsels, lovely all as houris, 
yet there compeiled to witness scenes of horror unknowa to any other 
court but such as are to be found in the Punjaub, where oriental magni- 
ficence and dissolute barbarity seem to emulate and outvie each other. 
Among that group was one pale, trembling, teaclul, shrinking creature, 
lovely asa Peri. Her costume differed from those around her, and as the 
revelry proceeded, she drew her Cashmere shawl closer around her form 
and buried her tear-stained face in its soft folds; bai the eye of Ater Sing, 
already marked her as his prey, and as Vadeeren the shawl-worker of 
Ca8hmere sat among the soldiers of tue prince and heard their rude jests 
on the reprieve granted by public proclamation to the noted free-booter 





erture, drew forth an earthen pot in which glistened coins and bangles, 
with gems of price. The crone glanced at the sleeper, and a strange 
smile of cunning meaning then _ her skinny lips. “A good trick 
that, to pretend the robbers bad taken all we had. Who knows? this 
girl may leaye me, even now, and who then would find pan for old Mata? 
Who, of alj the gallants of Lahore, would remember that she too had 
once been young and handsome ; or stop to give her even a handful of 
rice, as they remembered it but now?” and with a low chuckle the wo- 
man first lifted a bangle to her forehead, and then replaced her treasure, 
continuing when she had done so the low murmur of the grinder's song. 





The apartment was small, but lofty, and the windows looked over 4 
lovely country, laxuriantly wooded, and sparkling with many streawm:. 
From the ceiling of the room hung variously-coloured lamps, depending 
from silver chains ; and although the floor was simply covered with white 
calico, the furniture was of massive silver, and the piled cushions of the 
finest Cashmere shaws, pale green in colour, and contrasting beautifully 
with the bunches of sweet roses, that had been scattered there by the 
hands of maideus scarcely less fair than the lovely girls who reclined near 
the open window. One of these was Nighara the Georgian favourite, and 
the other Refia, the daughter of the shawl-worker of Cashmere. The 
form of the latter was bent like a faded jotus flower, and the dark flashing 
eyes of the Georgian filled with tears as she gazed on the hapless being, 
who had sworn to die rather than become her rival in the affections of the 
prince her master. The Georgian girl loved Ater Singh with the wild 
passion of a first and ardent love, but violentin her jealousy, she was yet 
tender in ber pity, and now sat with her arm round the suffering Refia, 
as if she were the sister of her heart. 

* Nay,’’ said the young Georgian, in a coaxing voice, as she passed her 
jewelled hand over the disordered tresses of the weeping Rvfia, ‘sing 
no more mirzias, my soul; we will yet plot together to get you free, and 
Gul-Bhye shall aid us, and take your tokens to young Akali. These walls 
are not so high but true love may scale them yet; and if Gholaub Sing of 
Cashmere does not cage you again, my honey-bird, you shall yet be a 
soldier’s bride.” 

“Or I will die, Nighara!”? murmured the hapless Refia. “ Alas! alas! 
; amd remains in my heart like the fire of the departed caravan in the 

eserted plain!” 

“Well,” returned the Georgian, “ the poets say, nothing that is broken 
bears any value except the heart, which is the more valuable the mote 
it is broken; we will ask Nehna Sing of that. But hark !—What shouts 
are those ?—they ring on my ear unlike any sound but that which seeme 
to rend the Hareem walls asunder on the death of the Lion of Lahore. 
Oh! my prince, my love !—O Nanac! spare him, and be merciful ! And 
as she thus shrieked forth her prayer, the Georgian girl sprang to the sculp- 
tured window, and strained her eyes to catch a glimpse on either side, 
from thence tolearn from what the din arose, but vainly; for the Hereem 
was on the city wall, and looked forth only on the silent pl#i», and to- 
wards the wooded mountains of Cashmere. , 

Too soon, however, the dreaded news was learned; the prince Ater 
Sing, in drunken revel, had fallen by the dagger of Sullana the freebooter; 
his funeral obsequies were hurriedly arranged, and five of the latest fa- 
vourites of the Hareem were commanded to be in readiness for immola- 
tion on his pyre. . 

The it anied, and the sun shone as brightly forth as if no deed of 
horror could that day stain the face ef smiling nature; as if no pear life 
was to be hushed for ever by violent and cruel means, nor any clouc arise 
from earth to heaven but that of grateful incense from a temple's fane oF 
the hearth of a happy home! Man, however, had decreed it ge odo 
and already the faggots were piled in order to complete the dreadful 
sacrifice ; already the guards surrounded the spot to prevent —.. 
already the royal band prepared the instruments wherewith to drown t - 
shrieks of anguish that would ere long be forced from the young lips, tor 
soon to be stilled for ever. The chieftain’s horse was also there ; _ woh 
who should slay him was now engaged in decking the waseneeten -_ 
with gems and flowers, he champing his bit and curvetting the while, sag 
if expecting to rush forth in eager heat tobattle. Akali fanatics, ee ead 
there, and Gurus in vast numbers; and superstition was at its — ; wea 
fierce zeal, or pallid fear, as the natures of men varied, congo ‘ 4 a 
of the thronging thousands now pressing around that spot; 4 ar a 
in the privacy ot yonder Hareem, might be heard mad —— cn 
of despair, agonies of terror, worse, far worse, than death ; and these a5 
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stilled i id its work, and passive unconsciousness succeed- 
be y= ited os cniam die terror. Refia, exhausted by her late mis- 
= lay crouched upon her cushions, and the Georgian girl, as love con- 
pe er fear of death, put aside the umrita eup, and, with the aspect 

4 - inspired sibyl, triumphed in the hour that s ould unite her for ever 
on the object of her passionate and yrs love. . 
The day advances, the guards are doubled, the din increases, the artil- 

thunders forth its tremendous salvos, the body of Ater Sing, arrayed 
the pomp of a Punjaub chieftain’s state, is brought before the tem- 
The elephants of war trumpet forth their loud salutes; the fag- 

ts of sandal wood are lighted, and from the Hareem’s gates = fo 
; female group chaunting low mirzias. Among them, borne on litters, 
are the victims, each attired in festive dress. The Georgian first appears, 
with flashing eyes, warm cheek, fired with the hot fever of this wild 
excitement, and a bosom heaving with its burden of unmixed passion. 
Then is borne forward the daughter of the shawl-worker, pale and almost 
insensible on her cushions; yet the crowd think not of the rest, these 
being 80 young, 60 lovely, so strangely contrasted, so exquisitely beauti- 
ful! The crowd separates to receive and hail the victims; the priests 
advance, they lift them from their littets, they place them upon these 
treacherous Beds, whose silken covers conceal the fatal piles so soon to 


i their tall flames to tell a tale of fearful 
crackle with red fire, and send their Bo tae Be mer 


import to the now pure and smiling heavens :—the fi D 
iol iFghted, the Sak touches the oil-steeped border of the couch on which 
the poor trembling form of the daughter of the shawl-worker now lies 
helpless ;—he steps aside, and soon the lambent flames flash up alike from 
every pyre; but in the same moment a cry of wild terror bursts from the 
guard—they fall back appa!led—strong men flee, and superstitious fear 
renders the warrior weak as the helpless child. The prophecy is falfilled ; 
the Guru of the Tomb, the Udasi of the Grove, he it is, that, with upraised 
hand, stands, terrible in vengeance, now amon them! The strong men 
flee, the priests fall cowering to the earth; but the vision heeds them not ; 
and while cries and groans for mercy rend the air, Refia is clasped in a 
firm embrace, and borne from her fiery couch. A moment more, and a 
horseman spurs towards the mountains, and the Akali band pour forth a 
shout of triumph that seems to rend the very heavens :—She is safe! she 
is won! And the dismayed people smite their breasts, and marvel in vain 
at the pale dread that so late oppressed them. 


in all 
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In the butree of Sullana the freebooter Vadeereh labours at his looms, 
and as the old man plies hie needle in constrained labour for his tyrant 
master, his thoughts wander to far Cashmere, to its wooded mountains and 
its crystal streams, and to that sweet flower-embosomed cottage by the 
old water-fall ,which theAkali and his fair wife have chosen for their forest 


home. 





MILTON MARRIED. 


CONTINUATION OF THE JOURNAL OF MARY POWELL. 
Wednesday. 

Journall, | have nobodie now but you, to whome to tell my little 
griefs; indeede, before I married, I know not that I had anie; and even 
now, they are very small, onlie they are soe new, that sometimes my 
heart is like to burst, 

—I know not whether ’tis safe to put them alle on paper, onlieit re- 
lieves for ye time, and it kills time, and perhaps, a little while hence I 
may looke back and see how they were, and how they mighte have beene 
shunned, or better borne. ’Tis worth y® triall. 

—Yesterday morn, for very wearinesse, I looked alle over my linen and 
Mr. Milton’s, to see could I finde anie thing to mend ; but there was not a 
stitch amiss. I woulde have played on ye spinnette, but was afrayd he 
should hear my indifferent musick. Then, as a last resource, I tooke a 
book—Pau! Perrin’s Historie of ye Waldenses ;—and was, I believe, doz- 
ing a little, when I was aware of a continuall whispering and crying. I 
thought ’twas some child in ye street ; and, having some comfitsin my 
pocket, I stept softlie outto ye house-door and look forth, but no child 
could Isee. Coming back, y® door of my husband’s studdy being ajar, ] 
was avised to look in; and saw him, with awfulle brow, raising his 
hand in ye very act to strike ye youngest Phillips. I could never endure 
to see a child struck, soe hastilie cryed out “ Ob, don’t !’—whereon he 
rose, and, us if notseeing me,” gently closed ye door, and, before I reach- 
ed my chamber, I heard soe loud a crying that I began tocry too. Soon, 
alle was quiet; aud my husband, coming in, stept gently up to me, and 
putting his arm about my neck, sayd, “ My dearest life, never agayn, I 
beseech you, interfere between me and the boys; ’tis as unseemlie as 
tho’ I shoulde interfere between you and your maids,—when you have 
any,—and will weaken my hands, dear Moll, more than jou have anic 
suspicion of.” 

I replied, kissing that same offending member as I spoke, ‘‘ Poor Jack 
would have beene glad, just now, if I had weakened them. ’—*“ But that 


is not the question,’’ he returned, “ for we should alle be glad to escape 
necessary punishment; whereas, it is the power, not the penalty of our 
bad habits, that we shoulde seek to be delivered from.”—*‘* There may,” 


Isayd, ‘“‘ be necessary, but need not be corporal punishment.” ‘ That 
is as may be,” returned he, “ and hath alreadie been settled by anau- 
thoritie to which I submit, and partly think you will dispute, and that is, 
the word of God. Pain of body is in realitie, or ought to be, sooner over 
and more safelie borne than pain of an ingenuous mind; and, as to ye 
shame,—why, as Lorenzo de’ Medici sayd to Soccini, “‘ The shame is in the 
olfence rather than in the punishment. 

Ireplied, “ Our Robin had never beene beaten for his studdies ;” to 
which he sayd with a smile, that even I must admit Robin to be noe great 
scholar. Audsoin good humour left me; but I was in nv good humour, 
and hoped heaven might never make me the mother of a son, for if Is4 
see Mr. Milton strike him, I should learn to hate ye father.— 

Learning there was like to be companie at Doctor Davies's, I was avised 
to put on my brave greene satin gown; and my husband sayd it became 
me well, and that I onlie needed some primroses and cowslips in my lap, 
to look like May ;—and somewhat he added about mine eye’s “clear 
shining after rain,” which avised me he had perceived I had been crying 
in the morning, which I hoped he had not. 

Arriving at y° Doctor’s house, we were shewn into an emptie chamber; 
at least, emptie of companie, but full of everything else; for there were 
books, and globes, and stringed and wind instruments, and stuffed birds 
and beasts, and things I know not soe much as ye names of, besides an 
easel with a painting by Mrs. Mildred on it, which she meant to be scene, 
or she woulde have put it away. Subject, “ Bratus’s Judgment”: which 
I thought a strange, unfeeling one for a woman; aud did not wish to be 
her son. Soone she came in, drest with studdied and puritanicall plain- 
nesse ; in brown taffeta, guarded with black velvet, which became her 
well enough, but was scarce suited for ye season. She had much to say 
about limning, in which my hasband could follow her better than I ; and 
then they went to y@ globes, and Copernicus, and Galileo Galilei, whom she 
called a martyr, but [ do not. For, is a martyr one who is unwillinglie im- 
prisoned, or who formally recants ? even tho’ he aflecteth afterwards to 
say ‘twas du a form, and cries ‘‘ eppure,si muove ? The earlier Chris- 
tians might have sayd ‘twas but a form to burn a handfull of incense 
before Jove’s statue ; Pliny woulde have let them goe. 

Afterwards, wasn 2 Doctor came in and engaged my husband in dis- 
course, Mistress Mildred devoted herselfe to me, and askt what progresse 
Thad made with Bernardo Tasso. LI tolde her, none at alle, for 1 was 
equallie faultie at Italiques and Italian, and onlie knew his best work 
thro’ Mr. Fairfax’s translation; whereat she fell laughing, and sayd she 
begged my forgivenesse, but L was confounding ye father with y¢ sonne ; 
then laught agayn, but pretended ’twas not at me bat at a lady I minded 
her of, who never coulde remember to distinguish betwixt Lionardo da 
Vinei and Lorenzo dei Medici. That last name brought up y® recollection 
of my morning’s debate with my husband, which made me feel sad ; and 
then, Mrs. Mildred, seeminge anxious to make me forget her unmanner- 

‘iness, commenced “ Can you paint ?”—“ Can you sing 7”"—**Can you 
play the lute ?’”"—und, at the last, «* What can you do?” I mighte have 
siyd I coulde comb out my curls smoother that she coulde hers, but did 
uot. Other guests came in, and talked so much agaynst prelacy and y¢ 
night divine of kings that I woulde fain we had somalned, at astronomie 
aud poetry. Forsupper there was a little meat, and noe strong drinks, 
onlie a thinnish foreign wine, with cakes, candies, sweetmeats, fruits, and 
Confections. Such, | suppose, is town fashion. At tke laste, came mu- 
Sick ; Mistress Mildred sang and played ; then prestme to do y® like, but 

was soe fearfulle, I could not; so my husband sayd he woukéi play for 
omen that woulde be alle one, and socovered my bashfullenesse hand- 
‘ Onlie this morning, just before going to his studdy, he stept back and 

ayd, “Sweet Moll, 1 know you can both play and sing—why will you 
hot practice?” I replyed, I loved it not much. He rejoyned, “ But you 
ey I love it, an is not that a motive?” [ sayed, | feared to let him 
cheakne I played so ill. He replyed, « Why, that is ye very reason you 
mon de seek to play better, and I am shure you have plenty of time. 
estan pu in your whole future life, you will not have such a season of 

isure as you haye now.—a golden Opportunity, which you will surelie 


seize.” Then added, “Sir Thomas More’s wife learnt to play ye lute, 
solely that she mighte please her husband.” I answered, ‘‘ Nay, what 
to tell me of Sir Thomas More’s wife, or of Hugh Grotius’s wife, when 
I was the wife of John Milton?” He looked at me twice, and quicklie, 
too, at this saying; then laughing, cried, ‘ You cleaving mischiet! I hard- 
lie know whether te take that speech amisse or well—however, you 
shall have the benefit of the doubt.” 

And so away laughing; and I, for very shame, sat down to ye spin- 
nette for two wearie hours, till soe tired, I coulde cry; and when I de- 
sisted, coulde hear Jack wailing over his task. ’Tis raining fast, I can- 
not get out, nor should I dare to go alone, nor where to go to if 'twere 
fine. I fancy ill smeils from y® churchyard—'tis long to dinner-time, 
with noe change, noe exercise ; and ob, I sigh for Forest Hili. 





—A dull dinner with Mrs. Phillips, whom I like sot much. Christo- 
pher Milton there, who stared hard at me, and put me out of counte- 
nance with his strange questions. My husband checked him. He isa 
are and has wit enoughe. . 

rs. Phillips speaking of second marriages, I unawares hurt her by 
giving my voice agaynst them. It seems she is thinking of contracting 
a second marriage. A 

—At supper, wishing to ingratiate myself with y° Soys, talked to them 
of countrie sports, etc. : to which y¢ youngest listened greedilie: and at 
length I was advised to ask them woulde they not like to see Forest Hill ? 
to which ye elder replyed in his most methodical! manner, “If Mr. Pow- 
ell has a good library.” For this piece of hypocrisie, at which I heartil'e 
laught, he was commended by his uncle. Hypocrisie it was; for Master 
Ned cryeth over his taskes pretty nearlie as often as y® youngest. 

Friday.—To rewarde my zealous practice to-day on is spinnette, Mr. 
Milton produced a collection of “Ayres, and Dialogues, for one, two, and 
three voices,” by his friend Mr. Harry Lawes, which he sayd I shoulde 
fiud very pleasant studdy; and then he told me'le about theire getting 
up y® masque of Comus in Ludlow castle, and how well ye Lady’s song 
was sung by Mr. Lawes’ pupil, the Lady Alice, then a sweet, modest 

irl, onlie thirteen yeares of age,—and he told me of ye singing of a faire 
Fealian young Signora, named Leonora Barroui, with her mother and 
sister, whome he had hearde at Rome, at y® concerts of Cardinal Barbe- 
rini: and how she was “as gentle and modest as sweet Moll,” yet not 
afrayed to open her mouth, and pronounced everie syllable distinctlie, 
and with y® proper emphasis and passion when sue sang. And after this, 
to my greate contentment, he tooke me to y® Gray’s Inn Walks, where, 
the afternoon being fine, was much companie. 

After supper, I proposed to the boys that we shoulde tell stories ; and 
Mr. Milton tolde one charminglie, but then went away to write a Latin 
letter. Soe Ned’s turn came next; and I must, if I can, for very mirthe’s 
sake, write it down in his exact words, they were soe pragmaticall. 

“On a daye, there was a certain child wandered forthe, that would 
play. He meta bee, and sayd, ‘ Bee, wilt thou play with me?’ The 
bee sayd, ‘No, I have my duties to perform, tho’ you, it woulde seeme, 
have none. I must away tomake honey.’ Then y@ childe, abasht, went 
to ye ant. He sayd, ‘ Will you play with me, ant?’ The ant replied, 
‘Nay, I must provide against y¢ winter.’ Inshorte, he found that everie 
bird, beaste, and insect he accosted, had a closer eye to y® ey of 
their creation than himselfe. Then he sayd, ‘I will then back and con 
my task..—Moral. The moral of y¢ foregoing fable, my deare aunt, is 
this—We must love work better than play.” 

With alle my interest for children, how is it possible to take anie inter- 
est in soe formall a little prigge. 

Saturday.—I have just done somewhat for Master Ned which he 
coulde not doe for himselfe—viz. tenderly bound up his hand, which he 
had badly cut. Wiping away some few naturall tears, he must needs say, 
“T am quite ashamed, aunt, you shoulde see me cry; but y® worst of it 
is, that alle this payne has beene, for noe good; whereas, when my uncle 
beateth me for misconstruing my Latin, tho’I cry at y® timeall ye while 
I know itis for my advartage.”"—If this boy goes on preaching soe, I shall 
soon hate him. 

—Mr. Milton having stepped out before supper, came back looking soe 
blythe, that I askt if he had hearde good news. He sayd, yes: that 
some friends had long beene pursuading him, against his will, to make 

publick some of his Latin poems; and that, having at length consented 
to theire wishes, he had beene with Mosley ye publisher in St. Paul’s 
church-yard, who agreed to print them. I sayd, I was sorrie I shoulde 
be unable toread them. He sayd he was sorry too: he must translate 
them for me. I thanked him, but observed that traductions were never 
soe good as originalls, He rejoyned, ‘‘ Nor am [ even a good translator,” 
I askt, “ Why not write in your owne tongue?” He sayd, ‘ Latin is 
understood all over y® worlde.” I sayd’ “ But there are manie in your 
owne country do not understand it.” He was silent soe long upon that, 
that I supposed he did not meen to answer me; but then cried, “ You 
are right, sweet Moll.—Our best writers have written their best works in 
English, and I will heareafter doe y° same,—for I feel that my best work 
is still to come. Poetry hath hitherto been with me rather y® recreation 
of a mind conscious of its health, than the deliberate task-work of a soule 
that must heareafter give an account of itstalents Yet my mind, in 
y® free circuit of her musing, has ranged over a thousand themes that 
lie, like the marble in the quarry, readie for anie shape that fancy and 
skill may give. Neither laziness nor caprice makes me difficult in my 
choice; for, ye longer I am in selecting my tree, and laying my axe to 
y® root, the sounder it will be and theriper for use. Nor is an underta- 
king that shall be one of high duty, to be entered upon without prayer 
and discipline :—it woulde be presumption indeede, to commence an 
enterprize which I meant shoulde delighte and profit every instructed 
and eleyeted mind without so much paynes-takinge as it should cost a 
poor mountebank to balance a pole on his chin.” 








Sunday even.—In y® clouds agayn. At dinner, to-daye, Mr. Milton 
catechized the boys on y® morning’s sermon, the heads of which, though 
amounting to a dozen, Ned tolde off roundlie. Roguish little Jack looked 
slylie at me, says, “ Aunt coulde not tell off ye sermon.” ‘‘ Why not?’ 
says his uncle. “Because she was sleeping,” saysJack. Provoked with 
y® child, 1 turned scarlett, and hastilie sayd, “I was not.” Nobodie 
spoke; but I repented the falsitie the moment it had escaped me; and 
there was Ned, a folding of his hands, drawing down his mouth, and 
closing his eyes. ee husband tooke me to taske for it when 
we were alone, so tenderlie that I wept. 

Monday.—Jack sayd this morning, ‘‘I know something—I know aunt 
keeps a journall.”” ‘ And a good thing if you kept one tuo Jack,” sayd 
his uncle, ‘‘ it would show you how little you due.” Jack was silenced ; 
but Ned, pursing up his mouth, says, “ I can’t think what aunt can have 
to put in ajournall—should not you like, uncle, to see?” ‘No, Ned,” 
says his uncle, ‘‘ I am upon honour, and your dear aunt’s journall is as safe, 
for me, as the golden bracelets that King Alfred hung upon ye high-way. 
I am glad she has such a resource, and, as we know she cannot have 
much news to put in it, we may y® more safely rely that it isa treasury 
of sweet, and high, and holy, and profitable thoughtes.” 

Oh, how deeplie I blusht at this ill deserved prayse! How sorrie I was 
that I have registered aught that he woulde grieve to read! I secretly 
resolved that this daye’s journalling should be y® last, until I had attained 
a better frame of mind. 

Saturday even.—I have kept silence, yea, even from good words, but it 
has beene a payn and griefe unto me. Good Mistress Catherine Thomp- 
son called on me a few days back, and spoke so wisely and so wholesome. 
lie concerning my lot, aud ye way to make it happy, (she is y first that 
hath spoken as it 'twere possible it mighte not be soe alreadie,) that I felt 
for a season quite heartened ; but it bas alle faded away. Pecause ye 
source of cheerfulnesse is not ix me, anie more than in dull landskip, 
which the sun lighteneth for awhile, and when he has set; its beauty 
is gone. 

Oh me! how merry I was at home!—The source of cheerfulnesse 
seemed in me then, and why is it not now? Partly becaus alle that I was 
there taught to think right is here theught wrong ; because much that { 
there thought harmlesse is here thought sinfulle; because I cannot get at 
anie of ye things that employed and interested me there, and because ye 
things within my reach ere do not interest. Then, ’tis no small thing to 
be continuallie deemed ignorant and misinformed and to have one’s errors 
continuallie covered, however handsomelie, even before children. To 
say nothing of y° weight upon ye spiritts at firsie, from. change of ayre, 
and diet, and scene, and loss of habituall exercise and companie and 
householde cares. These petty griefs try me sorelie; and when cousin 
Ralph came in unexpectedlie this morn, tho’ I never much cared for him 
at home, yet the sighte of Rose’s brother, fresh from Sheepscote and Ox- 
ford and Forest Hill soe upset me that I sank intotears. No wonder that 
Mr. Milton, then coming in, shou'de hastilie enquire if Ralph had brought 
ill tidings from home; and, finding alle was well there, shoulde look 
strangelie. He askt Ralph, however, to stay to dinner; and we had 
much talk of home; but now, I regret having omitted to ask a thousand 
questions. —_ 











ate even. Aug. 15.—Mr. Milton in his closet and Lin my chamber.— 
For ye first time he seems this evening to have founde out how dissimilar 
are our minds. Meaning to please him, I sayd, “ I kept awake bravelie, 
to nighte, throagh that long, long sermon for your eake.”—“ And why 
not for God’s sake ?” cried he, “ why not for your owne sake?—Oh, 
sweet wife, I fear you have yet much to learn of y¢ depth of happinesse 
that is comprised in the communion between a forgiven soul and its Crea- 
tor. It hallows the most secular as well as the most spirituall employ- 
ments ; it gives owe ape that has no after bitternesse; it gives x pr to 
God—and ob! thinke of ye depth of meaning in those words! think what 
it is for us to be capable of giving God pleasure!” 

—Much more, in the same vein! to which I could not, with equal 
power, respond ; soe, he away to his studdy, to pray for my 
change of heart, and I to my bed. 





GOSSIP OF WALHALLA AND SCHWANTHALER. 
BY MISS COSTELLO. 


The platitudes and absurdities given in the latter part of this article,as extracted from the 
album at Walhalla, are ofa piece with hundreds of the same kind visible wherever tourists 
make their mark. One scarcely knows at times whether to laugh orcry over Ed. 


Alb. 

One of the bright lights of the age is extinct: the sculptor Schwantha- 
ler is no more! and all the hopes be gave rise to have sunk into his pre- 
mature grave. Although his health was uncertain, end the visitors of 
his studio at Munich regretted to see him frequently walking, supported 
on a stick, and looking pale, and evidently in pain; yet when they heard 
his cheerful voice, and saw his kindling glance when he spoke on the 
subjects connected with art, few anticipated that his career was drawing 
toaclose. He has not long survived the disgrace and abdication of his 
friend and patvon,—that lover of the arts in allits branchee, high and low, 
—the luckleas mouarch, Ludwig of Bavaria, wiled from his throne by a 
Wili! Better had it been for him if he had contented himself with 
admiring the dancing nymphs so gracefully designed by his favourite 
sculptor; better had he remained satistied to contemplate the Myth of 
Bacchus than have been ambitious to act a part in the rabble rout attend- 
ant on a priestess of the order. om 2 ~~ Y Se Be 

King Ludwig’s name would soon sink into oblivion, as his follies, it is 
to be hoped, will be forgotten as the stream of time rolls on ; but his fame 
is in some measure grafted on that of the great genius who has tended to 
immortalise his reign. ’ 

While stands the Walhalla on the banks of the “ dark-rolling Danube,” 
King Ludwig must be remembered, and Schwanthaler’s praise will be 
heard, even if no other wondrous works of art had immortalized him 
than those which are to be found there. 

Munich is full of him,—his hand is seen in all the galleries, in the 
theatre, in the palace, in halls and churches; and Bavaria has had the 
power of boasting the possession of a genius unparalleled since Canova. 
He worked so much for his fatherland, that few foreign amateurs had an 
opportunity of obtaining any specimen of his powers. The Duke of 
Devonshire, however, two years since, gave him one of those 
princely orders for which he is distinguished amongst the most muni- 
ticent and the most judicious of the worshippers of true genius. Whe- 
ther the group he bespoke of Schwanthaler was completed at the 
time of his lamented death, I do not know; but I heard those 
asm of the liberality and delicacy of the Duke, 


speak with enthusi } L 
commanded, on which he was at work the last time 


a& propos of the work 


I saw him. 
It is to be hoped that the gallery at Chatsworth has already numbered 


this amongst its other fine specimens of modern art, and that England 
possesses at least one of the creations of this genius too early lost to his 
country and the world. i , : 

When I visited the Danube first, I knew little of Schwanthaler sname, 
and had never seen any of his works. It was at the magnificent temple 
erected in honour of the great men of Germany that I was first aware of 
the treasure Bavaria boasted. 

Formed on the model of the Parthenon, Walhalla deserves to rank 
amongst the finest copies of that great original: the designs were 
made by M. Leo von Klenze, one of the King’s privy councillors, 
and the movarch himself, who was scarcely twenty when he first 
projected the work. Ludwig, then a youth of great promise, an 
enthusiast in art, and a devotee of liberty, conceived the grand idea 
of erecting this imperishable monument to the memory of the im- 
mortal dead, whose fame no tyrant nor conqueror could extinguish, 
even at the period when Germany was writhing beneath the chains 
of Napoleon; but it was not till 1821 that he was able to commence his 
labours. 

Stores of marble had first to be procured from the prol'fic quarries of 
Salsburg, Adnet, Schlanden, and Eichstidt; and in the course of nine 
years blocks of sufficient magnitude had been conveyed to the spot, and 





the foundation-stone was laid in October 1830. 

A finer site for a temple could scarcely have been chosen. The lofty 
rock on which Walhalla rises towers from the banks of the flowing 
Danube, twin-born as it were with the neighbouring higher mountain, 
on which stand the picturesque ruins of the old castle of Stauf, 
hitherto the sole object of interest frum the river, but destined to 
be eclipsed in splendour by the new erection which usurps the opposite 
height. 

Both these command an immensely extensive and glorious view over 
the wide plain of Bavaria, taking in the venerable city of Ratisbon and 
that of Straubing, with villages and hamlets past the counting, till the 
distance is closed by dark forests of pines, and the everlasting snows of 
the majestic alpine range of the Tyrol. 

Almost the whole of the hill from the Danube is covered by gigantic 
masses, which form the pedestal of the temple. It may be objected that 
the range of the terraces, and the two hundred and fifty marble steps 
which conduct to the summit, in some measure injure the effect of 
the temple, which is in itself perfect and imposing beyond all im- 
agination, with its ranges of lofty columrs and its magnificent pediments, 
in which the hand of Schwanthaler stands boldly forth, signing his im- 
mortality. 

The southern pediment facing the Danube was originally designed by 
Rauch ; but the greater genius remodelled the work, and made it alto- 
gether his own. The groap is of fitteen figures, symbolically representing 
the restoration of Germany after the first war of liberation ; both the male 
and female figures are nobly and gracefully executed, as are the repre- 
sentatives of the boundary rivers of the Rhine and Moselle, who repose 
on their urns in the corners of the pediment. 

But it was on the pediment to the north that the genius of Schwan- 
thaler was principally directed, and to its execution he devoted eight 
years of his valuable life. The grouping is majestic and commanding, and 
the individual figures presented with a truth and grandeur never surpas- 
sed. It represents the Hermann Schlacht, i. e., the victory gained by 
Arminius over the Romans at the famous battle of Teutoburg. 

The figure of the victorious prince, which occupies the centre of the 
group, is ten feet high, and is represented at the moment when he is, in 
the height of conquest, treading the eagles and the fasces of the Romans 
beneath his feet. The story is told in a masterly manner, and is full of 
poetry and grandeur of conception and detail. Religion, filial love, and 

atriotism, find symbols in different groups, all highly expressive and 
Interesting. One group representing Thusnelda, the bride of the victori- 
ous hero supporting his dying father, is peculiarly touching and beautiful ; 
and the bard with his wild harp, singing in the midst of the confusion, 
has a striking effect; as well as the prophetess, who congratulates the 
people on their triumph. ; 

The interior of this fine temple is gorgeous in the extreme, being one 
blaze of coloured marble and gilding. Never was so much collected to- 

ether beneath one roof, and never was so striking an effect produced be- 
fore in modern times. Baireuth and Salzburg have opened their quarries 
to produce the most exquisite specimens of their riches; and the snowy 
tributes of the Tyrol and of Carrara dazzle the eyes with their bright- 
ness, carved into friezes, telling histories of the early struggles of the 
bold German race from primitive times to the introduction of Chris- 
tianity. 

Remeron are the artists whose powers have contributed to adorn this 
vast edifice, and the busts of great men, for whom it was erected, stand in 
shining rows, attesting the skill and imagination which King Ludwig has 
brought into play to further his favourite design. a 

On entering the precincts of this surprising hall, the breath is stopped 
at first with wonder and admiration. 

«_____. auf Saulen ruht sein Dach, 
Es glanzt der Saal—es schimmert das Gemach— 
Und Marmorbilder stehn und schn mich an.” 


Fourteen caryatides of colossal size represent the Walkyren, or female 
spirits of good, who sing the praises of the great and noble in the poetical 
German paradise. These virgins, with flowing golden hair, are from the 
designs of Schwanthaler, and are in form and picturesque in cos- 
tume, but gilt and coloured somewhat coarsely, producing however a 
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re effect when seen from below, for they appear to support the magni- 
cent roof. 

There is no wood admitted into the construction of this vast building: 
its place is supplied with iron, so that it bids fair to defy the ravages 
ef at least one element, however “ time, war, or flood,” may deal, 
with it. ; 

Amongst the busts are at intervals bold projections, on which appear 
beautiful figures of Victory, ali in different attitudes, and all nearly 
equally admirable. These are by Rauch, aud are enough to immortalise 
bis name. 

One charming, seated figure appeared to me to combine all of beauty 
and majesty that imagination could conceive. Many of the busts are 
finely executed, and all are more or less good. The personages are oddly 
enough eaoen and the fabulous and the true are brought into close com- 
panionship. 

There are amongst their number, which already amounts to almost a 
hundred, some few which may perhaps hereafter give place to more 
authenticated worthies ; as, for instance, such characters as the prophe- 
tess Velleda; Marobod, chief of the Marcomans; Odoacer, King of the 
Heruli and Gepide, who, though doubtless deserving. to be remembered 
in German history with veneration, are not very likely to have left un- 
deniable portraits of themselves to posterity. The same may be said 
of a host of Vandals, Visigoths, Lombards, Ostrogoths, Saxons, and Franks, 
who. take up the chief space in this temple dedicated to Fame. 

Amongst the illustrious monarchs, Alfred the Great of England is 
pressed into the service, as well as Egbert; a compliment, doubtless, to 
our remote island, which we ought sufficiently to appreciate. : 

The architect of the cathedral of Cologne, and the author of the Nibelun- 

enlied—both great unknown—have “ not-a-bit-the-less-on-that-account”’ 

| ey to prove their identity, as well as Albertus Magnus and Walter von 
Vogelweide, the patriotic troubadour. 

ainters and sculptors are there in a venerable party. Albert Durer, 

with his solemniy beautiful countenance; his townsman, Peter Visher, 

with his honest blunt features, as if fresh from his immortal work in St. 

Sibald’s church at Nuremberg, marvel of art, comparable only to that by 

“« jl non men’ famoso,” 


Adam Kraft, whose Sacrements Hauslein has excited the wonder of 
ages. as it still stands intact, creeping up the arch of the Laurentz 
irche. 

Where, however, is the bust of the good and true Adam, who, for the 
love of God and his native city, gave five years of hard labour, and an 
eternity of genius, to produce a work in stone as delicate as those eastern 
carvings in ivory that seem done by fairy fingers? Why is Adam Kraft of 
Nuremberg forgotten in the Walhalla? Is it because his genius was un- 
rewarded during his life, and that he died in a hospital in his own un- 
grateful city, to which he bequeathed an imperishable treasure? 

Van Eyck, Hemling, Hans Holbein. Rubens, Vandyke are there, as they 
should be ; nor are the great printers forgotten, nor physicians, nor archi- 
tects, nor ts, nor minstrels: only Luther “ bides his time,” and 
‘* stands and waits” for a niche, not yet accorded him ! 

So pr _— visitors go every year to offer their homage at the 
shrine of the Walkyren of the Danube, that a guide to Walhalla is publish- 
ed in English at Ratisbon for their convenience. 

This production is bothuseful and entertaining ; though, probably, the 
author of the pamphlet did not intend to be as comic as he is when trans- 
lating his ideas for the benefit of our laughter-loving nation. 

His preliminary remarks before introducing an extract from the “Wal- 

halla’s Album” are inimitable. For instance, he observes, when telling 
a tragical story of ashipwreck on the Danube, opposite the castle of Don- 
austauf :—“ Mrs. Lucy Camilla Herold, surnamed Dulcia, and descending 
from one of the noblest families of Italy, equally distinguished by her 
beauty as well as by her proficiency, setting out for Vienna, accompanied 
by her husband and her son, John Francis Anthony, had the misfortune of 
seeing her vessel turned, and of being drowned near Donaustauf, together 
with her son.” 
_ The author, speaking of the bridge of Stauf, remarks :—‘‘ The bridge 
just mentioned is rather too bad for its splendid environs, being con- 
structed of rugged wooden beams. It is to be hoped, and we dare say 
the moment is not very far off, that it will yield to a new and prettier 
one. 

The poet shines out in the following vivid account of the appearance of 
the heavens when the first stone of the Walhalla was laid :—“After a night 
in which the stars, as if willing to heighten the magnificence of the ce- 
lestial vault, had shone with a brighter glance than usually on the canopy 
of heaven, &c.” 

But the most curious part of the work (which, by the way, gives two 
beautiful views of the temple and the ruin) is the extract before alluded to 
from the album “always laying open for visitors to write their 
names down, and their remarks.” He considerately observes ; —“‘ As 











“ I think this is the most beautiful thing monument I ever saw : I admire it very 
much ; itis wonderful and must be admired by all.’’ 
The list of enthusiasts who could not keep pen from paper in the halls 
of Walhalla, is closed by “ Lady Caroline Neeld,” who remarks sharply : 
“ There is nothing so fine in England !” 





THE PEACE CAMPAIGNS OF ENSIGN FAUNCE, 


BY MICHAEL SOUTH. 


CHAPTER V. 

In the morning, before going to the barracks to report his arrival, John 
Faunce arrayed himeelf with great care. He would have liked to put on 
his uniform, sbako and all, if it had been unpacked ; but, on second 
thoughts, concluded that, perhaps, the simple and correct costume of a 
private gentleman would be more imposing. In recruiting his civilian 
wardrobe and raising it to the standard of fashion he had been aided by 
the principal tailor of his native town, a man of the liveliest fancy, who 
had condensed into John’s portmanteau all the imagination of the framed 
pictures in his shop window, in which the leaders of British haut-ton were 
represented in hats, coats, and trousers, so uncommon, that they must have 
been authentic—no artist could have invented the patterns. There was 
a green cutaway, in particular, a most daring idea: when trying it on 
John had been rather startled atit, and had suggested some altera- 
tions diminishing its boldness of outline ; but the author of the garment 
representing that the projected mutilations would render it “very tame,” 
and appearing much mortified and shocked, was permitted to let his 
genius soar untrammelled. The result was, that John’s kit rivalled in 
splendid eccentricity the combined stage properties of Messrs. Mathe ws 
aud Wright. 

Among others, there was an integument made after the model of one 
worn by the portrait of an English sportsman in the shop window, who 
was depicted as going forth, gun in hand, in exquisite trousers with 
stripes down the sides, glazed leather boots, and a flowered satin stock,— 
allof which are ascertained to be well adapted for long walks in swamps 
and bushy places. This garment, the tailor, with much humility, termed 
a shooting-jacket; but, for precision, finish, and beauty of colouring, it 
might have been worn at the Queen’s levee. John had a great internal 
struggle about putting this on to go to the barracks in ; it would have a 
look of gentlemanly ease, and would, moreover, hint quietly at his fond- 
ness for field sports; but alarking misgiving that it wouldn’t be quite re- 
spectful, induced him to relinguish the idea witha sigh. There was also 
a dressing-gown, of such gorgeous pattern that all window-curtains and 
other domestic drapery became dim and faded at its approach; this, too, 
he hung fondly over, but it was not intended for wearing in public, ana 
might provoke the remarks of the populace. So he decided at last on a 
frock-coat—the most unpretending thing he had. His boots had been 
made by a very humdrum tradesman, who never conceived bold innova- 
tions in leather—ne sutor ultra crepidam ; that is, he made each succeeding 
pair of boots like the last, and the coverings of John’s feet were in nowise 
remarkable. 

So he girded up his loins and set forth, anticipating a speedy me eting 
with a Fred Power, O'Malley, or other every day character of military 
life. Hedid not in the leat doubt of some romantic mode of encounter- 
ing his brethren-in-arms—perhaps, one of them would be riding his horse 
over the barrack-gate while the rest looked on indulging at the same time 
in sparkling conversation ; perhaps some bet involving a witty exploit 
would be in process of decision; perhaps, a grey-headed veteran, of a 
social turn, would be sitting on adrum, making a bow] of punch, and re- 
lating the adventures of his youth to an admiring audience of juniors. He 
had quite settled the mode of his reception—a clever, hearty, gentleman- 
ly fellow, would dart forward and shake his hand with winning frankness ; 
a convivial major would receive him like a father, calling him “ my boy” 
at once, and would then relate an anecdote relative to his own first en- 
trance into barracks, when Lord Hill commanded the regiment, in which 
that chief would appear ina delightfully ludicrous and familiar light ; 
while an exquisite, in white kid gloves and elaborate waistcoat, would 
nod to him patronisingly—but this fellow John was determined to put 
down. He turned over in his mind three or four modes of storming the 
affections of his comrades, and at once establishing his position ; but 
thought it would, perhaps, be better to leave this to a happy unionof 
chance and dexterity. 

He had received elaborate directions for finding his way to the bar- 
racks from the grateful waiter; and accordingly, following these, arrived 
ata large, gloomy building, which did not look in the least like the para- 
dise he cs anticipated, the abode of joyous spirits and occasional houris ; 
on the contrary, it seemed rather fitted for the habitation of owls or 
criminals ; so that he concluded he had mistaken his way, and had arri- 


the perusal of the album is rather incommodious, not to speak of the | yed at the town gaol; but the appearanceof a sentry standing within a 


different handwritings, most of them quite illegible, the editor, for the 
sake of every sentimental travelier, has had the following extracts taken 
out.” 

Every variety of German, French, and English composition is thus 
offered to the curious, amongst which the remarkable intelligence ex- 
hibited by some of our own countrymen, will, no doubt, be remarked by 
the reader. 

“Charles Rankin Vickuman (?), aus London,’ thus inscribes his 
thought : 

‘A magnificent idea, splendidly carried on, and an example nearly to be fol- 
lowed by other great nations.” 

‘Aug. Schillinger, Kaufman aus Augsburg,’’ thinks it, 

“Wirdig eines Kénigs, wie der erhabne Ludwig ist.” 
* Ebelin, aus Bremen,”’ exclaims : 
“ Man fullt’s mit Stolz : manis ein Deutscher !’’ 
“‘ Lord Mackwell and Lady M. Mackwell :” 
“A vu l’original a Athénes, et trouvé Walhalla parfaite !”’ 
It is difficult to decide what country claims the honour of having besto wed 
on the above Lord his illustrious title ; his remark may be characterised 
by the term used by Hofrath Miller und Frau, who have but one word to 
tell their feelings ! 
“ Uniibertroffen !”” 


A strange being, who signs itself ‘‘ Nako de Nagy-Szent-Miklés née 
Vuatich-di Pesth,” cries wa ¥ = : 
“ Rammenta la nostra bella Italia!” 

Then comes a recognisable name, of whose celebrity, however,.the 
writer seems rather dubious without a help to memory, which he kindly 
supplies. 

_“C. R. Cockerell, Architectof London. The fellow labourer of Haller, joint 
of the King vt oe of gina and of Phygaleia, and the respectful admirer 

“ Charles Henry Drivon, aus Paris,” is thus eloquent : 

“Gloire! acelui quia eu l'idée de réunir tant de grands hommes!” 

But 

“ Every white will have its black, 
And every sweet its sour!’ 


Pr Mr. and Mrs. H. Wilkins, from Bath, England,” have recorded that 
they 

“Think the dlue frize and blue colour of the Caryatides injures the effect of 
the interior.” 

W. Stuart von Schott/and,” utters one long cry, 

“ Obstupeseo |” 

“The Rev. W. H. Keptellin” pen thought it more prudent not to 
use the language of the Vaterland, when giving a piece of advice like the 
following : 

“May I suggest that itis a strange injustice to admit Genseric and exclude 
Luther. Genseric, who by treachery and dissimulation retained a horror he used 
in massacring Christians. Gensericin Walhalla’s inmates ! 

“ Genseric was clever—so was Barrabbes—a clever robber. One would have 
thought this was below the real greatness of mind which prompted and executed 
this noble work.” 

‘* William Dalton, Gentleman, from England, and his lady,’’ make to the 
reader the following mysterious communication, 

ms Connus le feu Morus le Baron Van Zandt charmes de la Valhalla !” 

Twice has a certain “Chanoinesse Comtess de Talbot” returned to Wal- 
halla, and twice she has endeavoured to pourtray her feelings: the first 
time she says, 

“ Je n'ai jamais vue de chose plus 
_ Belle, je pourrai l'admirér pour toute.”’ 

“ ne e sans me ‘ati ae ° a . . Poe ° 
da Prams wey fatigué—je pourroi méme dire que je n’ai de ma vi va 
™ hal erent sd io second time what new idea does this admira- 

pire ear ountess again in her native tongue: she ap- 
pears ‘dazzled and drunk with beauty.” - , 
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portal, gloomy as that of Dis, assured him it was the place he sought. The 
sight damped him considerably; it was quite clear that the great Modiri- 
deroo himself could not have leaped the barrack-gate, since it was up- 
wars of thirty feet high,exclusive of spikes and broken glass at the top; 
and, on entering, he perceived not the slightest appearance of the progress 
of a practical joke, unless the proceedings of a squadof recruits going 
through what is professionally termed the “ goose step,” might be con. 
sidered in that light. The architectural beauty of the interior was not 
striking. It resembled the simple and severe style of a union workhouse 
built by contract; neither was the dead expanse of yellow gravel sugges- 
tive of a lively fancy inthe person who laid out the grounds. John, 
however, was of a nature to combat depressing influences, and he saw at 
once the benignant care of the authorities in thus removing from the 
otherwise too careless and light-hearted occupants all unnecessary incen- 
tives to gaiety, thereby driving them to their mental resources for plea- 
sure and pastime,and making the external gloom conducive to internal 
lucidity. Yet, while recognising the paternal sagacity of the intention, 
he was ingrate enough to wish that his future residence had been more 
lively and picturesque. These thoughts occupied him while traversing 
the square, from which meditation he was roused by the voice of the 
sentry, who (suspecting as little whom he wasaddressing as the herds 
man’s wife did when she scolded King Alfred for burning the cakes) cal- 
Jed roughly to him to come off the grass, thereby indicating some feeble 
rudiments of herbage, of a colour so similar to the surreunding gravel 
that our hero, or Linnzus himself, might have been well excused for not 
recognising itas a botanical production. However, he obeyed with a 
heightened colour, inly resolving to let that sentry know before long 
whom he talked to in that way ; but the doomed man, happily ignorant of 
what was in store for him, calmly continued his walk. 

After John had wandered into two barrack-rooms filled with wondering 
warriors in their shirt-sleeves, one coal-yard, and an office tenanted by 
clerks, who were writing away at their ease in tight coatees and high 
mili stocks, he bethought himself of inquiring the way to the mess 
room, for which purpose be applied to a person ina very magnificent- 
uniform, who, with acane in his hand, was superintending the drill. 
Politely bowing to this iadividual with an easy, gracefal air, under the 
impression that he was addressing an officer of high rank, he begged to 
be allowed to introduce himself as “* Mr. Faunce, come to join ;”’ where- 
upon the person he accosted, who was sergeant-major of the regiment, 
standing to attention, gave a military salute, which John acknowledged 
by again taking off his hat; when, without further interchange of civili- 
ties, the sergeant-major beckoned to an orderly, and confided John to 
his charge to ts conducted to the presence of the colonel. 


CHAPTER VI, 


This chieftain was in his office up a flight of stairs, and at the mome at 
of John’s entrance was addressing a soldier, who stood before him guard. 
ed by an escort, in terms which left no doubt in our hero’s mind that the 
man was a criminal of uncommon turpitude, and quite unfit to live. He 
appeared a hardened reprobate, too, no expression of contrition being 
visible in his face, but merely one of stolidity. At the conclusion of the 
harangue, during which John regarded the criminal with feelings of 
deep abhorrence, he was asked if he had anything to say in palliation of 
his offence? but, on beginning an excuse, was desired to hold his tongue, 
and was immediately Eustled down stairs with theatrical promptitude 
by the escort. John gazed after the offender (who was of incurably con- 
vivial habits, and had got drunk the night before) with great horror. 
From this state he was roused to a consciousness that the colonel had 
fixed on him a look of grim courtesy, when, stepping forward, he an- 
nounced himself, and was received with stately politeness. 

Colonel Young was a man whose elderly and wrinkled face was flatl 
contradicted by the dark hue of his exuberant hair and whiskers, whic 
viewed against the strong light of the office window, had a brilliant pur- 
ple hue not often seen in nature. His portly figure was compressed 
rather painfully at the region of the waist belt, above and below which 
it bulged out into a species of festoon. He bid John welcome to the 
regiment; told him he had no doubt he should find him assiduous in his 
duties, and that they should get on well together, in which our hero at 
once acquiesced ; inquired with affectionate earnestness after the health 





of his family—none of whom he had ever seen or heard of—receiving ip 
return a minute and interesting bulletin concerning each member of it; 
and then, beckoning to the quarter-master-sergeant, who was in the of- 
fice, desired him to shew Mr. Faunce his quarters. 

So John got up, and making a very fine bow, followed this function 
(who, like St. Peter, carried in his hand a key symbolic of his office 
across the square, and up a flight of stairs to a door marked “ Officers 
Quarters, No. 1,” which he opened. John had not formed any definite 
idea of what his dwelling was to be like, and was prepared tor anything, 
from a simple dining and drawing-room toa lofty suite of apartments fitted 
up with Oriental magnificence. It may be. that he supposed “ No, 1” 
over the door, like the same expression in the American language, meant 
something first-rate, tip-top ; if so, he was probably disappointed at a 
view of the interior, which would have been a limited space for a large 
mastiff to reside in. It was rather dilapidated, too, for the last inmate 
(who had vacated it on the first opportunity) had been a very spirited 
fellow, utterly reckless of barrack damages, and the authorities had, in 
this instance, certainly forgotten to take care of number one, which is a 
very unusual circumstance with them. There were two cupboards 
opening in the wall, each about the same size as the apartment, and a win- 
dow oie though not large, occupied so much of the room as to make 
it look on that side like a conservatory. Some of the paper on the 
walls hung down after the manner of tapestry, while in other places it 
had been renewed; but the original pattern having been blue with a 
flower, and the new one yellow with a stripe, it gave one the idea of be- 
ing imperfectly matched. The furniture consisted of a copper coal-skut- 
tle, with a dint in the side, which prevented the coal from going more 
than half-way down, a poker, and a soldier-like a of tongs with one 
leg. There was also a fender which, on any confiding person piacing his 
foot upon it with a view of enjoying the fireside, immediately tilted over, 
throwing any hot coals it might contain into his face, on the principle of 
the bent lever combined with the hair-trigger. In the midst of the reom 
stood a small table with two flaps, which being turned up, immediate] 
fell down again for the want of props; which was just as well, because if 
they had remained in that position the table would have borne about the 
same proportion to the surrounding floor as the body of a field-work does 
to the ditch. A wooden board on the chimneypiece contained an inven- 
tory of all these articles, conveying a rather exaggerated idea of their 
value. 

In fact, the appearance of the room argued the strictest economy, not 
to say shabbiness; but if John had considered for a moment how many 
unfortunate felons require a liberal education, and how many grateful 
Irishmen are thankfully awaiting pecuniary assistance from ——— he 
would know better than to grumble at the insufficiency of embellishment 
in an officer’s quarters. 

Externally the view was confined. The window looked out on a dead 
wall, between which and the sky was a house top, enlivened by the oc- 
casional presence of cats, who made it a sort of feline Walhalla, all the 
libertine grimalkins of the neighbourhood assembling there in the evenings 
to conduct intrigues accompanied with music. 

John sat down on the window-seat and surveyed his dominions with 
deep despondency, feeling inclined to envy a sentry under the window, 
whose box was in good repair; while the sergeant gazed on the oppo- 
site wall with a face inexpressive of any emotion ah of sympathy or 
remorse, Just then the door on the opposite side of the passage open- 
ed, and there emerged a figure clad in Giepars and dressing-gown, with 
a pipe in his mouth of an Oriental character, giving him altogether the 
appearance of a Turk in dishebille. Lounging into the room he nodded 
to John, and without removing his amber mouthpiece from his lips, ac- 
costed him,—- 

“Come to join, eh? Infernal quarters this—smokes, too, like the devil, 
except in a westerly wind, and then the fire won’t burn. Better come 
to my room till you’ve got your traps.” 

Johnaccepted the hospitable invitation, and followed him into the oppo- 
site room, wondering what he meant by “traps,” and whether instrumens 
of that nature were part of an officer’s necessaries. The apartment he 
entered was twin-brother to his own, except that the cupboards were a 
trifle larger; it had in it, in addition to the Government decorations, a 
tent bed and a portable chair. On one side of the mantlepiece, which 
was covered with pipes of every form and nation, hung a portrait of Cer- 
ito, and on the other a warmly-complexioned French print. The occu- 
pant being of indolent habits, found the dimensions of his room rather 
convenient, as he could open the door or the window, poke the fire, or 
take anything off the ‘able, without getting out of bed. He hospitably 
offered John the portable chair, and placed himself on the bed with his 
feet on the window-seat. 

“Take a weed?” inquired Mr. Dingle, for such was his entertainer’s 
name. 

John gathered his meaning from a motion of the amber mouthpiece to- 
wards the meerschaums over the chimney, and said he didn’t smoke. 

“Ah!’’ said Mr. Dingle, confidently, “ you'll have to soon—can’t get 
on without it here.” 

This assertion John thought might have reference to something delete- 
rious in the air of the place, rendering the use of tobacco necessary as an 
antidote. 

“Infernal stupid quarter this,” continued Mr. Dingle. 

It is an extraordinary fact that all quarters are stupid until left, when 
the recollection of them immediately becomes sacred. No matter how 
much a station may be vilified, there is in the lowest depth a lower still, 
viz. the next one. 

“Are you a dab at rackets or billiards?” inquired Mr. Dingle, who, 
with Arab hospitality, summoned all his conversational powers to enter- 
tain the unfortunate stranger. 

John replied that he couldn’t play at either. 

“ Nothing else to be done here,” resumed his host, who feit he had 
now enumerated all the resources of mankind. John was weighed in 
Mr. Dingle’s balance and found wanting. 

At length his entertainer conceived a happy idea. Opening the door 
without shifting his position, he called “ Rasper” at the top of his voice. 

Rasper, an exhausted man in a dirty fustian jacket, made his ap- 
pearance. 

‘‘ Half-and-half,” said Mr. Dingle. 

Rasper disappeared, and returned with a foaming pewter pot. 

“Take a pull,” said Mr. Dingle, dictatorially, to John, who, delighted 
to find some ground on which to meet Mr. Dingle’s views, thanked him, 
and took a long draught from the pot, which had a glass bottom, through 
which the ielaber might survey his friends and acquaintance during the 
act of potation. 

The circumstance of John not being a smoker precluded the idea of 
himself and Mr. Dingle having anything in common, and the conversation 
now began to flag. Dingle wished to be hospitable—he knew how 
devilish stupid he had found it himself before he had got into his quar- 
ters: but he was in the situation of an Eastern woman when the harem is 
visited by an English lady without an interpreter. 

At length Johp, who began to feel slightly intoxicated, declined any 
more half-and-half, and Mr. Dingle having finished his pipe, knocked out 
the ashes in a little heap on the table. He found John asort of reel in a 
bottle—he had got him into his room, but he didn’t know how to get 
him out again: and the mental fatigae of entertaining him couldn't be 
endured much longer. At length, after having taken a prolonged inter- 
est in the motion of two sparrows on the opposite wall who were fighting 
for a bit of straw, he said,— 

“Do you know Harkett ?” 

Jobn confessed his ignorance. 

‘ Let’s go to Harkett’s room,” said Mr. Dingle. ' 

John jumped at the proposition, for he had tired of Mr. Dingle’s socie- 
ty long ago, and was ar oe won| going to his own room to pass the morn 
ing, like Baron Trenck, in lonely and desolate grandeur. So Mr. Dingle 
having exchanged his slippers for a pair of white shoes, with spikes 12 
the soles, and his dressing-gown for a short pilot coat, put on his head & 
hat resembling, in shape and colour, an apple pudding, and they went 
out together. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Harkett lived in the next passage, on entering which, John was rao 
against by a man with his hat over his eyes, after whom there came clat- 
tering down the stairs a boot-jack discharged from a room above. This 
person was immediately collared J Mr. Dingle. 
“Ah! at your old tricks!” said he. “Dunning again! Look here, 
he continued, « do you see this gentleman?” meaning Jobn. The perso” 
addressed, a shabby little man, having removed his hat from his ey es, acd 
afterwards from his head, did see him, and smiled faintly. “Well,” re- 
sumed Mr. Dingle, “get his room—No. 1,—to rights, by this ovening. 
None ef your Jewish tricks, mind—none of those easy chairs of yours stul- 
fed with brickbats !”’ ld 
The man again smiled feebly, and promising that John’s quarters oe 
be immediately rendered luxurious, sped away, much relieved by the 
termination of the interview. 
Dingle explained that this man was a furniture broker, and had been, 





probably, kicked down stairs for asking payment of his bill. 
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“ alar Jew!” said Mr. Dingle, who appeared to regard that na- 
aia haw abhorrence, and would have been a formidable opponent 
to the ministry on the subject of Jewish disabilities. “ Never pay him 
more thao half his bill—make that a rule, mind!” 

To say the truth, the broker was always content to get half his de- 
mand, which rather overpaid him,—his accounts being framed with a 

iew to taxation. : 

"The room he had been ejected from was Mr. Harkett’s, which they 
now entered. That gentleman was standing before the fire lighting a ci- 
gar, with which to refresh himself after the fatigue of kicking out the far- 
niture mau. He was a slight, sinewy fellow, with a keen eye and a 
book nose; he wore a straight-brimmed hat, and a brown riding-coat 
with the button of a sportiag clab, which was characteristic, for Mr. Har- 
kett was a sporting man—the fast man of the regiment. He had secret 
and supernatural intelligence of the horse that was to win tne Leger 
months before the race; and woald offer the most tremendous odds on 
the event, which aobody was ever bold enough to take. Junior ensigns 
looked on him with awe, and resolved to get hats like his. Dingle, who 
was entitled, ia consequence of his standing in the service, and the qaan- 
tity of tobacco he had smoked, to appear on terms of familiarity with Har- 
kett, addressed him as “old fellow;” aud introduced our hero to him. 
Harkett could tell any man's weight to an ounce, and he mentally decid- 
ed during the introduction that Joba would ride just under eleven stone 
and a-half ina four-pound saddle. d 

“ Broughe your horses with you ? ’ inquired Mr. Harkett, who having 
four himself (which was the precise number the rest of the regiment mus- 
tered among them), always affected to look on their possession as a 
matter of course. . 

John’s heart sank within him. He saw at once there was a great gulf 
fixed between him and a man who could talk with such nonchalance of an 
indefinite stud. But he said he hada’t brought them with him which 
was quite true. ’ ; : 

“At!” rejoined Mr. Harkett, keeping up the fiction, “ you'll find the 
stabling pretty good here, but it’s difficult to get grooms. If you want 
anything to drive [ cau let you have a dog-cart cheap.” _ . 

ohn thought there must be something very delightful in being able to 
buy and sell dog-carts in that off-hand way; but, thanking him for the 
offer, he said he didn’t want one. 

Here Mr. Hackett turned to Mr. Dingle, and described to him a course 
of treatment he was putting his brown mare through; to which that gen- 
tleman, who was mess ignorant of the science of horse-flesh, aud 
didn’t know whether the head or the hock was the seat of glanders, lis- 
tened with great interest, and gave it his entire concurrence. Mean- 
while Joho was speculating on what Harkett could do with all those 
whips, for be had four tandem, three gig, and seven riding-whips ina 
rack over the fireplace. Above these hung an oil-painting, in which he 
was represented riding his traditionary horse, Longbow, over a stream 
which, uoless the artist had made an error in the perspective, must have 
been about the width of Regent Street; and round the walls were rang- 
ed a serious of coloured priats, descriptive of some great steeple-chase, 
in each of which horses and their riders appeared in the most unusual 
relative pusitions, the jockey being for the most part every where except 
in the sadd!e. Sometimes he was preceding his horse down an abyss 
apparently bottomless, while a more successtul oppouent flying over them 
calmly watched their progress towards the centre—sometimes the rider 
was lying on his back, and the steed grovelling before him in an attitude 
of blind adoration. Harkett saw John looking fixedly at one of these, 
and remarked that he had had a devilish good book on that steeple- 
chase. 

“ Were you at it?” he inquired of John, who might have been about 
eleven years old at the time it took place. 

But Joho, disregarding this fact, owned with much secret shame that 
he had not been there, thoagh he said it in a way to lead the questioner 
to infer that he had been kept away by mere accident, aud had seen 
plenty of others. i 

“It was a pretty thing,” said Mr. Harkett, “avery pretty thing. I 
owned a mare once, own sister to the winner—that chestnut horse you 
see there ridden by Oliver. He offered to take five to three about it; I 
knew he was safe to win, and told him so ”’ 

John began to look on Mr. Harkett with great respect; he was evi- 
dently a personification of the genius of the English turf, and it would 
not have surprised him to find that he was editor of Bell’s Life which lay 
on the table. On a bookcase near were all the sporting magazines that 
ever were published elegantly bound, and two-and-thirty volumes of the 

Turf Register; above these, on the wall, was nailed a horse-shoe, which 
might have been mistaken for a charm against witchcraft, thereby expos- 
ing Harkett to a charge of superstition, had not a label underneath pro- 
claimed that it had once shod a celebrated winner of the Derby. This 
relic, indeed, the owner valued above any other possession, regarding it 
with as much reverence as aCarmelite does the toe-nail of the Baptist. 

Mr. Harkett now began to feel uneasy about the brown mare, and an- 
nounced his intention of paying her a visit; on which Dingle, who would 
have goneto see anything that had been proposed him, offered to bear 
him company. So they agreed to go to the stable, dropping John at the 
mess-room, which they observed he might like to see, on their way. 





Kupevial Pavlianrcent. 
THE NAVIGATION BILL. 


House of Lords, Tuesday, May 8. 

On the motion that the adjourned debate on the second reading of this 
bill be resumed. 

The Earl of CARLISLE addressed their lordships at great length ; but 
we regret to state that in some parts of his speech he spoke so low that 
his sentences did not reach the gallery, whilst in others he spoke so loud 
asto cause that reverberation of sound in the house which is so fatal to 
anything like a distinct hearing of what is said within it. We understood 
him to say that, in presenting himself to their lordships, he could not but 
regret that, on the first occasion on which he had had to address himeelf 
to a question of serious importance in their lordships’ house (to say nothing 
of the great disadvantage under which he was labouring in having to fol- 
low the eloquent speech ofa noble earl last night, which had lost nothing 
of its effect in the interval), he should feel himself under the necessity ot 
running counter to the prepossessions which had long prevailed in that 
assembly, and which that speech was so well calculatedto reawaken. He 
must, however, endeavour to find a compensation in the conviction that 
the policy which he was prepared to support was calculated to produce 
far more general good and to promote more wide-spread interests than 
could be comprehended in any one class, however enlightened or 
however powerful. However severely aud however unjustly their 
Lordsnips might have been attacked on former occasions, he could 
not but teel that on the question of the navigation laws no personal 
or class iuterests, no selfish or sordid motives, could be attributed to 
them as likely to warp their judgment or to influence their legislation. On 
the other hand, he claimed for himself credit for a sincere desire to pro- 
mote the interest and to preserve untarnished the glory of the country. 
The noble earl who pol the debate of last night so eloquently had de- 
clared that the measure which the Government had introduced would be 
detrimental to our maritime interests, and would be destructive,as he 
said with much solemnity of emphasis, to the naval superiority of England, 
Now, he (the Earl of Carlisle) could only say that if the measure of the 
Government was of such character as the noble earl had described it to be 
orif it even ran the risk of producing such results as those which the no-, 
ble earl predicted, Ministers ought to encounter not only defeat, bat 
ignominy also, for introducingit. His belief was that the assertion of the 
noble earl was an erroneous exaggeration, or, if he might be permitted to 
say sv, an utterly baseless notion. His conviction was that the tendency 
of the present measure, as well as its object, was to give increased activity 
to the commerce of the country. His conviction, also, was that commerce 
was the best nurse and support of our mercantile marine, and that our 
mercantile marine was the best pledge and guarantee of our naval and 
national greatness. The noble earl who spoke last night bad with a some- 
what vehement indignation denounced the bill tor seeking to give, at all 
risks, greater wealth to the country, and had said that wealth alone was 
not the sole gocd of a state any more than it was of anindividual. He 
concurred with the noble earl in denouncing that wealth which was too 
dear fora country’s freedom ; but the question inthe present case was 
whether the weatth which Government was anxious to promote was not 
the due, the proper, and the unforced reward of honest industry, and 
whether it would not tend tocoutinne and prolong the peaceful inter- 
course of nations? He felt himself absolved from the necessity of enter 
ing into a history of the navigation law, or into a detailed account of its 
provisions and enactments, for that duty of the Government had been fal. 
filled most satisfactorily last night by his noble friend the President of 
the Council, aud he likewise felt that it would be equally presumptuous 
in him to encroach on the duty of his noble friend the Colonial Secretary 
by venturing to touch upon the close and intimate bearing of those laws 
upon our colonial connexions. He must take leave to say, in the outset of 
his remarks, that he could not bring himself to look at our code of naviga- 


tion laws with that implicit deference and with that reverential awe which 
were professed for it by many. Its first enactment appeared to have 
been dictated by jealousy of the Dutch, and by their success in procar- 
ing for themselves the carrying trade of the world; and its first results 
had been two sanguinary wars with that nation. As a course of restric- 
tion and exception, when once entered on, could scarcely ever be stopped 
or abandoned without the occurrence of some great check, their lordships 
would not be surprised to hear that the original provisions of the maviga- 
tion laws were soun enforced by the act, which first introduced into the 
statute-book the long list of “enumerated articles” by the restrictions laid 
on English merchants not to carry Baropean produce to the colonies, or 
to bring foreign prodpce home, exceptin English-built ships; by the pro- 
hibition of izportations from Holland, the Netherlands, and Germany, ex- 
cept in the same description of vessels; and, lastly, by the extension of 
those restrictions to Ireland which at last became intolcrable from their 
intensity, and goaded that gallant nation first into discontent and after- 
wards into rebellion. 

They were further reinforced by restrictions on the colonies, which had 
been declared by one of the hishest authorities in the United States, their 
present Minister in England, Mr. Bancroft, in his History of America, to have 
been the main cause of the resistance offered to Great Britain in that country 
and which had also been declared by the unsuspected testimony of a 
British statesman (Mr. Huskisson) to have been the chief co-operating 
cause of that unhappy conflict which terminated in the independence of the 
United States, oat which laid the foundation of American commerce and 
American manufactures. These were some of the consequences and 
some of the rivalries with which our navigation laws were justly charge- 
able, and which ought fairly to be set down as offsets to their account, 
whenever any fulsome panegyrics were passed upou their merits. He 
was, however, inclined to l.t “ bygones be bygones ;” and in the cireum- 
stances of bygone times, when the Dutch monopolized the traflic of the 
ocean, aud when our naval resources were scanty, ill-provided, and ill- 
organized, he was not inclined to deny that restrictions might appear to 
be natural and advantageous. But it wasfor their lordships to consider 
whether, in the circumstances of the present times, in the middle of the 
19th century, in the present state of our national relations, in the maturi- 
ty of our wealth and power, it was expedient still to maintain the re- 
strictions which had been thought necessary to foster our commerce in 
its first formation. And, in considering that point, their lordships ought 
to ask themselves, first, whether, upon the supposition that the naviga- 
tion code was the wisest and the most perfect code which the wit of man 
could have devised at the time of its enactment, it was now in our power 
even with a view to our profit, to maintain it on its present footing? It 
was all very well for the noble earl to assert that he was well satisfied 
with the existing law; but he put it to the noble earl whether be could 
expect to maintain it, even in its present efficiency, or, he should rather 
say, inefficiency? Independently of commercial restrictions and all po- 
litical prohibitions, the circumstances which occurred et the commence- 
ment of the present century made us nearly exclusively the carriers of 
the world. (Hear, hear.) The battle of Trafalgar, .o which the noble 
earl alluded last night with such thrilling ettect, had cleared the ocean for 
our ships more effectually than any Parliamentary prohibition or any ma- 
ritime code could have aspired to do. On the re-establishment of peace, 
from continued disuse to the sea, it was long before the continenta! uations 
made any exertions to create a marine or to convey their own goods in 
their own vessels. But it was not long beiore the reaction against mo- 
nopoly arose, and encouraged a growing spirit of resistance against those 
who wished to continue in their own possession all the advantages of 
trade. That tendency had been acknowledged and yielded to by the sa- 
gacity of the Administration which introduced and coucluded the reci- 
procity treaties. Some intimations of the same spirit were now observed 
again. We knew that some of our treaties with foreign powers which 
were most favourable to our commerce had either expired or were oa 
the point of expiring. It should be remembered that Russia, Denmark, 
Holland, and Austria could, by giving us twelve months’ notice, put an 
immediate termination to their treaties with this country. The noble 
earl had spoken of those intimations as so many threats addressed to the 
Government of Great Britain, and had insisted that, if the affairs of the 
country had been properly administered, no such improper threats would 
ever have been addressed to us. Whether the affairs of the country had 
been properly administered or not he would not stop to inquire, but tha 
noble earl might perhaps expect, by his vote of that night, to find others 
who would administer them better. Still, with all deference to the no- 
ble earl, he must say that his was a puerile mode of treating this part of 
a great question. Did the noble earl really mean to say that an intima- 
tion to us on the part of Austria, to whom we declined to give any por- 
tion of our carrying trade, although she gave all her carrying trade to us, 
—did the noble earl, mean to say that an intimation from Austria that she 
would no longer carry on commerce with us upon such unequal condi- 
tions amounted to a threat, or anything tike athreat? Her Majesty’s 
Government had been charged by noble lords on the opposite benches 
with not having shown of late sufficient defereuce tv that ancient ally of 
Great Britain, Anstria; but her Majesty’s Government would be treat- 
ing Austria with greater indifference, nay, with greater disregard, than 
any which they had ever yet been accused of exhibiting, if they were to 
turn a deaf ear and pay no attention to her remonstrances on this head. 
So, too, with regard to Russia, where we participated freely in the di- 
rect and indirect trade of the country. Did the nobls earl meau to assert 
that if the Emperor of Russia Gaekk eleres us that when our treaty with 
him expired, as it would do in 1853, he should decline to renew it—did 
the noble earl mean to assert that such an irtimation, coming from the 
master of three-quarters of the globe, would be an improper threat? It 
had been said in the course of the debate that such a threat on the part 
of Russia would be no great threat, because Russia did not possess any 
mercantile navy. Was thatso? Their lordships should determine. 


His lordship then went into a variety of statistical returns, and into an 
examination of the effects of the present law on the trade in cotton, 
sugar, wine, and a variety of other articles, concluding with Canadian 
bread-stutts. 


The noble earl then asked their lordship= to consider what this long 
enumeration of cases proved? Did it not prove beyond all contradiction 
this—that we could not pursue our old course any longer, and that we 
must enter upon a new track? Yes, these laws impeded, obstructed, and, 
if he might use acommon phrase, bothered every branch of our trade in 
every quarter of the world. Their present operation was to double the 
freight of every commodity imported into England, and so to double the 
distance from our shores of every country with which we traded. In 
our anxiety to secure the long voyage we forgot that we deprived our- 
selves of anumber of short oues ; and in our desire to grasp the profits 
of the short voyage we had recourse to measures calculated to drive our 
colonies to resistance, if not to pave the way to more active and open 
hostility, ending in their ultimate secession and independence. Instead 
of appropriating to ourselves the riches of the globe in the easiest man- 
ner, we surrounded them with difliculties of our own creation, and rend- 
ered the ocean more dissociable even than pagan poets had described it. 
He would now say a word or two on another point, which his noble and 
learned friend had much laboured, namely, the degree in which the mer- 
cantile marine was a nursery for the Royal Navy. He reminded their 
lordships that the modern system of the royal navy required a larger 
number of hands to be trained for its service ; whilst, at the same time, 
the introduction of steam navigation dispensed with a number of hands 
which were formerly required to man the mercantile navy. You had thus 
on the one hand a special number required for the naval service, and yet 
a smaller number wanted in the aggregate of the two services. If in the 
future, as would probably be thecase, we should have to derive assistance 
from the mercantile marine to man the Royal navy, he could not but en- 
tertaia a confideut hope that we might rely on an adequate supply of 
sailors for the national navy, when he saw that in the interval between 
1823 and 1847 the number of our sailors had increased from 165,000 to 
252,000, and the amount of our tonnage f-om 2,506,760 to 3,952,000, be- 
ing an increase of 50 per cent. Another point on which some stress had 
been laid by the noble earl who spoke last night was the levity with 
which his noble friend the President of the Council had spoken of the ap- 
prenticeship system in the mercantile navy. Undoubtedly that system 
was represented as a burden on the shipowners, for it was an inconveni- 
ence to ships upon a short voyage to be compelled to carry a certain num- 
ber of apprentices ; but stili the shipowners had declared their willing- 
ness to bear it in return for the other privileges which they had got. In- 
deed, so far from there being any indisposition to take a number of ap- 
prentices—who were useful upon long voyages—that there were now in 
the merchant service 10,0)0 more apprentices than our merchant-vessels 
were compelled to take by law. The next point on which the noble earl 
has relied was the incompetency of the British shipowner to compete with 
the foreigner, There was a long series of facts on this point, quite suffi- 
cient to dissipate every apprehension upon it. If we considered the 
strength and durability of British shipping as compared with the strength 
and durability of the shipping of the United States, or with the less strong 
aud less enduring shipping of the North of Europe, we should find that 





we were noi likely to suifer any material disadvantage,—he should ra- 





ther say, we should suffer no disadvantage at all from the measure now 
proposed. He would read to their lordships the evidence of a gentleman 
who had been examined on this poiat before their committee,—a gentle- 
man who was highly besoured in his own country, and who (he could 
speak from persoual knowledge) deserved to be equally honoured in this, 
—Mr. Minturn. He was asked:— 

* In what respect should you consider thata ship can be built cheaper 
in America; where would be the saving? —The only item in ship buildin 
which to my knowledge is cheaper in America than in England is weed 
and this, for ships built in New York, has to bear heavy transportation, 
much of the timber heiug brought by sea from Virginia and Florida, and 
the plank from Lake Erie, a distance of 500 miles. The iron is imported 
from England, and pays a duty of 30s., besides the expense of importation. 
Copper is also much higher than in England, and wages are nearly double.” 
Mr. Graham, the Secretary to Lloyd’s, also said—* The first class British 
ships are the best ships in the world, and are superior to American ships.” 
And Captain Briggs stated that such ships as he had spoken of, costing 
£20 per ton, “ would not stand A 1 for 12 years. The Americans have no 
ship that would stand A 1 for 12 years in this country.” 

Another witness stated :— 

“ A Hamburgh vessel from 200 to 500 tons, iron-fastened and coppered, 
costs, ready for sea, about 11/.a-ton. She stands seven years A 1, and no 
more. The Euglish ship costs 20/. a ton, stands 12 years A 1, and four 
years more, making 16 years. The Hamburgh ship, therefore, stands 
nine years less than on the first letter than the English ship. We de- 
duct, as betore, 1/. a ton for each year, and we find the English and the 
Hamburgh ship are the same cost. We have yet to cousider the expense 
of the navigation.” 

“It is, therefore, fair to assume that the English vessel, as far as re- 
gards its durability, is worth, as compared with the colonia! vessel, in 
the proportion of 22 to 7.” 

Mr. Wilson of Sunderland, used this language to the same committee : 
“Ifany other proof be wanted that foreigners have no advantage over 
Eugland in the build and navigation of ships, we have it in the fact that 
when the shipping trade is depressed and freighta non-remunerative, the 
British shipowner is not ‘ the first’ to let his ship lie rotting in harbour and 
the sailors fill the workhouse. The contrary is notoriously the fact. In 
those years of depression the foreigner is the first to lay up his vessel. 
The Parliamentary returns prove, beycnd all manner of doubt, that on 
every recurrence of dullness in shipping there is a great comparative de- 
crease of foreign and a corresponding iucrease of British vessels employ- 
ed in the fureign trade.” 

And did not language like that stand to reason, when we considered the 
couatries from which the materials came required for the construction of 
foreign vessels? We furnish them with iron, with sheet copper, with 
chain cables, with sails and canvas, and with cordage—all articles on 
which they have to pay a duty, and we have not. The only article on 
which we have to pay a higher duty than they have is timber; and the 
duty on timber is only 3s. 6d. in the 18/. or 20/. per ton which the ship 
originally cost. He would not enumerate the other sources of our supe- 
riority. In our colonies we had the cheapest supply of timber in the 
world. While the Americans had their oak—and splendid oak it was— 
we had also splendid ebony. Their lordships’ attention had been called 
to the great increase of steam navigation ; and he might remind them that 
with regard to providing steam vessels, and furnishing their machinery 
and materiale, no nation could enter into rivalry with the united kingdom. 
He found that oar machine makers could lay down steam engines in the 
Baltic ports 40 per cent lower than the makers in those ports could do 
themselves. He thought it might therefore be confidently asserted that, 
with respect tosteam ships and iron-built vessels, no country could stand 
a comparison witb this. They had reason to hope, then, that they would 
not sustain a disadvantageous competitivn with foreiga countries, when 
they swept away the last imperfect and illusive remains of the protection 
which they still retained under the navigation laws. He thought his no- 
ble friend (the Marquis of Lansdowne) had been somewhat unjustly re- 
proached for not having spoken with sufficient respect of the still exist- 
ing remains of the navigation laws when he described them as shreds and 
tatters. Why, what where the terms in which the most obstinate ad- 
herents to the present navigation laws had spoken of their pe say since 
the adoptiou of the reciprocity treaties? Mr. Young had stated before 
the committee of the House of Commons in 1847, that protection was in- 
adequate in those trades with regard to which they had virtually abroga- 
ted the navigation laws (hear, pees and that, in fact, they had no pro- 
tection. He chought this wasin effect a very similar description to that 
which had been given by the noble President of the Council, when he 
characterized the navigation laws as a remnant of protection—as a thing 
of shreds and tatters. He (the Earl of Carlisle) was not without hope 
that the final and complete removal of this monopoly would have the same 
effect which invariably attended similar measures with respect to other 
branches of industry,—that it would tend to stimulate exertion, and to 
lead the way toimproved and economical modes of management. He 
v.ould not enter upon the invidious task of inquiring what were the de- 
fects of their present mercantile marine. He thought, however, that it 
would be unwise to pride themselves too much upon its efficiency; for 
he feared there were mauy things, especially connected with the condi- 
tion of the seamen, the sanitary regulations of the ships, and in some de- 
cree also with the qualifications of masters, in which amendment was 
greatly required. (Hear, hear.) The noble and learned lord (Lord 
Brougham) had last night called attention to a most interesting and va- 
luable work, published in America, called T'wo Years Before the Mast. 
He (the Earl of Carlisle) had made the acquaintance of the author of that 
work, he had asked his opinion on this subject, and he was satisfied that 
opinion had been given sincerely and honestly. His friend Mr. Dana, 
who had greai experience and opportunities of observing the crews of 
vessels from all paris of the world, had told him that he thought the Bri- 
tish sailor was a more thorough sea-creature than the American sailor— 
that he was, in fact, the best seaman that could be found in the world 
(hear, hear); but that he considered, with respect to the masters of mer- 
chant vessels, that the American masters were better educated, more ge- 
nerally accomplished, and better instructed in those branches of scienti- 
fic knowledge which might be of service to them, than the same class in 
this country. He(the Earl of Carlisle) would not enter into detail upon 
another point which had been touched upon by the noble President of 
the Council, namely, thet in many lines of navigation and trade where 
British ships were now subjected to direct competition with the ships of 
all cther countries they were able to carry on a successful competition. 
His noble friend had gone through a variety of instances to show how 
British vessels competed with the ships of the United States and of Ham- 
burgh. The ships of the United States competed successfully with the 
cheapest built suips in th» world—those of Sweden, Bremen, and Ant- 
werp; but British ships were able to beat the American shipping even 
in the ports of the United States. (Hear, hear.) 

He (the &arl of Carlisle) thought there could not be a st-onger proof 
than that of the power of this country to compete successfully with for- 
eiga ships all over the world. Indeed, it almost stood to reason tbat that 
nation which upon the greatest number of points on the surface of the globe 
could present the largest number of ships, and offer the lowest rate of 
freight, must, in the ead, secure the great proportion of the carrying trade 
of the world. (Hear.) This was what formerly gave their envied as- 
cendancy to the Daten, and what, he firmly believed, with the means and 
appliauces which they possessed, would give an ascendancy to this coun- 
try. Low rates of freight would do for traffic ou the seas what low rates 
of travelling had done for traffic by railway on shore,—they would create 
traffic where none bad existed before, and would suggest wants which 
had not been felt beiore, ard which, besides suggesting, they would sa- 
tisfy. Even conceding, then, that the repeal of the navigation laws would 
confer advantages upon foreigners, yet, believing in the impulse that was 
always giveu to trade when the cords of restraint were loosened, and be- 
lieving in the unbounded elasticity of British trade, especially to sur- 
mount all obstacles, he entertaived the confident hope that they would 
eventually secure by far the largest proportion of the multiplied trafficof 
the world. (Hear hear.) He could, indeed, well believe that a sys- 
tem of exclusion and mouopoly, suck as had been the pervading motive 
of their navigation ccde, but which it was found impracticable to carry 
into effect in these modern times, might have appeared plausible when 
their powers were coafined within narrower limits, and when their com- 
merce had not swelled to its present gigantic proportions; but now, 
when there was no region of the world in which they had not peopled 
the shores or occupied tue seas, from Aden to Oregon, or from Newfound. 
land to New Zealand, every obstacle and impediment was multiplied tea- 
fold. Tuney had by their enterprise aud activity so dotted the globe with 
their stations that to interrupt cr complicate the traffic between them and 
the rest of the world was to make their legislation an universal nuisance. 
He (the Ear! of Carlisle ) had endeavoured, in discussing this subject, to 
lay the chief stress upon that activity and development which he believ- 
ed the relaxation or abolition of the navigation laws would confer upon 
the commerce of this country; but he was not blind to the consideration 
that the colonial part of the question was that which most immediately 
pressed upon the attention of the Legislature. He was not, however, 
ashamed of those associations connected with the commerce and the wool- 
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len trade of the West Riding, which still clang to him even in that assem- 
bly. He might, however, be met by the statement thata very large poruion 
of the mercantile body not ouly did not apply for this measare, that they 
did not wish for it, but that they repadiated it, and had even petitioned 
against it. He admitted that this seemed to him to be the stroagest point 
raised against the measure; bat he accoauted for the indisposition ofa 
large portion of the mercantile body to the bill, by the circumstance that 
when any set of men had fur a long time occupie themselves in any par- 
ticular branch of trade or industry, and had done so with success, there 
was a tendency on their parts to wish to leave things just as they were, 
and not to clear away from the course of their successors difficalties 
which they had themselves successfully surmounted. He believed that 
if a Royal road to geometry could be invented, the persons who would 
most object to it would be geometr.cians. This rale applied to every 
class of persons. When they had obtained a certain degree of eminence 
in a particular pursuit, they thought it could only be obtained by others 
in the same manner, and every altered mode of exertion seemed to. them 
impossible. He would only farther remark, that while he auticipated 
the greatest benefit to commerce from the abolition of the navigation 
laws—while he thought it would give facilities for their intercourse with 
all the rest of the world, and wou'd enrich this country with that most 
harmless wealth which a noble earl opposite had last night seeu fit to de- 
nounce, but which no one could deprecate when following in the wake 
of honest and peaceful industry—he sti)! could not listen unmoved to the 
predictions of evil with which some noble lords accompanied the adop- 
tion of this measure—predictions of risk to our shipping, of injury to our 
commerce, and of danger to our national defences. It he believed this 
measure could have such a tendency—if he did not think it was likely to 
have the very opposite effect (hear, hear)—he certainly would be the 
last person to appear as its sapporter. He trusted, however, that he set 
& just estimate upon the naval character of this couniry, upon the enter- 
prise of its mercantile marine, and upon the deathless glory of its nation- 
al fleets; and that it was not in the year in which “ Rule Britannia” had 
been first heard iu the streets of Paris that they would have that strain 
unlearntat home. The reason why he did not anticipate any risk to 
their commerce, any damage to their shipping, or any danger to their 
national defences, but the contrary, from the present measure, was this— 
because he believed that the sure, though perhaps gradual, etfect of the 
measure would be to give increase of emplvyment, enlarged activity, aud 
renewed vigour to the general trade and commerce of the country (hear, 
hear), and because he believed it was the commerce oi the country stim- 
ulating their agriculture, rewarding their manufactures, and developing 
every branch of industry, which was the main cause that gave employ- 
ment to their fleets, that guaranteed permanence and security to their na- 
tional defences, that had hitherto made this country the mistress of the 
sea, and that, with the blessing of the Almighty, would also keep her so. 
(Loud cheers. ) 

Lord STANLEY said, that in rising to address the house at that late 
hour (a quarter past 1 o’clock), they might depend upon it he would not 
go back as che noble marquis ( Lansdowne) had done to the days of Richard 
Ii., nor would he go back, as the noble eari (Grey) had done to the days 
of Randolph and his iarge family. (Laughter.) Those were days the) 
were not likely to see again, when, in the language used by the noble 
earl, the colonies were ‘“damnably rich.” (Cheers.) He would not 
eveu be tempted to follow the noble earl into the digression with which 
he bad concluded his speech, and on which he was not surprised to hear 
him enter, because he was aware it might be advisable for the noble earl, 
in the cause he was vindicating, to seek to divert their attention from 
the real question in hand (applause), and to seek to connect this question 
with the question of free trade, from which with great good taste and 
judgmeut every previous speaker ia the discussion had deemed it advisa- 
ble to abstain. He (Lord Stanley) should confine himself to the question 
immediately before their lordships. He would uot inquire whether the 
abolition of the corn law was a wise measure or not. He would not dis- 
cuss with the noble earl whether all the interest affected by that measure 
had perfect reason to be satisfied with the range of prices of agricultural 
produce; or even whether any steps that might be taken witb reference 
to that measure would have the ettect of raising or depressiug the value 
of laud or of agricultural produce. He should contine himsell, as he had 
said, to the question before their lordships—viz., whether upon all the 
consideratious of domestic, foreign, and colonial policy it was advisable 
now, by adopting the principle of this bill and giving it asecond reading, 
to throw down and destroy utterly and altogether a system of law whicu 
for 200 years to say the least, had been looked upon by the people of this 
couutry as the basis of their national greatness, and the foundation of 
their naval glory? (Cheers.) He would examine this question, and in 
doing so, he would follow the noble earl through the colonial part of the 
question, to which he had very naturally adverted. The question before 
their lordships then was, would they abolish and wholly repeal the navi- 
oo laws. The question was not whether they would now as had 

een doue belore, from time to time, judiciously and wisely, because 
considerately, and not blindly, adapt the provisions of the law to the cir- 
cumstances of the times in which they lived, aud to their relations wjth 
other countries. He approved that course for the past, and he did not 
deprecaie it for the future; but what he did deprecate was, the hasty, 
the precipitate, the ill-considered step which the Government advised 
them to take, and which he begged their lordships to bear in mind the 
noble earl had told them in emphatic language once taken was irrevoca- 
ble—be meant the step of utterly destroying the navigation laws. 
(Cheers and counter-cheers.) The question which their lordships had 
to decide was whether the minor inconveniences connected with these 
laws might not be removed either by the exercise of the authority of the 
Crown or by the intervention of the legislature, without at the same time 
departing from the main and fundamental principle of those laws? 
(Hear, hear.) The noble ear! had pronounced the tragment of the navi- 

ation laws that still subsisted a barbarous relic of a barbarous age—as a 

aw which was discreditable and disgraceful to the statute book—as a law 

inconsistent with the practice of a civilized nation and which it was on- 
ly marvellous that any nation pretending to bivilization should have en. 
dured so long. The noble earl might perhaps tell him that he had gain- 
ed experience from the years that had gone by; but he (Lord Stanley) 
certainly recollected a time when the noble earl was not quite of opinion 
that such were the characteristics of the navigation laws. [Earl Grey 
here made some remarks which were inaudible to the gallery.] Would 
the noble lord say that he had at no time addressed a public meeting at 
North Shields in praise of-the navigation laws? (Cheers.) To be sure 
he was addressing a maritime constituency. (Laughter.) It appeared 
from the paper before him that the late Lord Durham and the present 
Earl Grey were present at that meeting. [Earl Grey here made a re- 
mark.}] If the speech before him, which purported to have been 
delivered by the noble earl, were a forgery and a fiction he had done 
with it at once. 

Ear! GREY said, it would s ve some trouble if he were to say at once 
that he made that speech before he was 23, that he had never sat in Par- 
liament, and that he could not be expected to have a very distinct recol- 
lection of what he said on that occasion. (‘‘ Hear,” and a laugh.) But 
he felt convinced that if the continuation of that speech were read, it 
would be found that he had expressed the opinion that it would be un- 
just to expose the British shipowner to competition with foreign rivals 
while he was exposed to restrictions from the British shipowner, and not 
putting them upon his foreign rivals. 

Lord STANLEY, then, wou!'d not quote the speech before him, but it 
should be remembered, that the speech of the noble ear) was not made 
with reference to the repeal of the navigation laws, but made against 
those relaxations of the navigation code introduced by Mr. Huskisson, 
and on which, according to the noble earl opposite, he had heard Mr. 
Huskisson give the most crushing answer to the opinious which the noble 
earl appeared then to haveheld. (Hear.) He would remind the noble 
earl not of the well-known passage iu Adam Smith in favour of the navi- 
gation laws, but of the opinion of that great writer and politician, that, 
although the navigation laws were dictated in the first instance by nation- 
al animosity, yet that they had produced the very consequence and re- 
sult which the utmost political wisdom could have devised and foreseen. 
These laws, which the noble earl now said were the relics of a barbarous 
age, but the relaxations in which the noble earl had once condemned and 
deprecated, were declared by Mr. Huskisson, the author of those relaxa- 
tions, to be founded on the first and highest ground of political necessity, 
on the ground of the necessity of providing fer the national safety and de- 
fence, on the necessity ofatfurdiug security to our numerous national pos- 
sessions in different parts of the world, and of preserving us in that high 
state in the rauk of nations to which we had attained. These laws, how- 
ever, which Adam Smith declared had produced the etfect of the most 
consummate wisdom, and which Mr. Huskisson declared cested on the 
hightest grounds of national sutety and security, Earl Grey considered the 
fragments of a barbarous legislation and the relics of a barbarous age (a 
laugh), and between these conflicting authorities their lordships had to 
decide. (Laughter. ) He would venture to remind their lordships of 
the interests involved in this question, with which they were called upon, 
according to the noble earl, irrevocably to decide. He did not believe 
that the amount of the tonnage of this empire was quite so large as it had 
been stated to be in the course of this debate, viz., 4,000,000 tons, nor that 








the number of seamen was equal to 230,000; but there was no doabt 
that in the shipping interest and the trades connected with it there were 
embarked from 54,000,000/. to 60,000,0002. of capital; and these trades 
employed, besides the seamen, 80,000 artiticers ; that these 80,000 artifi- 
cers divided among them about 5,000,000/. anuually in wages, and that 
mic go earned by the vessels of this country, by British shipowners, and 
paid in wages to British seamen, artificers, were not less than 28,600,000/. 
a-year. (Cheers.) These weie the mere pecuaiary considerations of the 
question which was before them for their decision—these were the mere 
questions of money and of the wealth of the country. But there were 
considerations much higher and more paramount than those of wealth, 
aud those were the considerations of the national defence and national 
security. (Cheers.) Upon one point their lordships all appeared tu be 
agreed—namely, that our maritime supremacy was essential to our great- 
ness, to our independence, aud to our existence asa nacion. Lt also ap- 
peared to be agreed that upon the maiatenance of our commercial marine 
depended our naval supremacy. Hehad shown their lordships the extent 
of our commercial marine, and the magnitude of the interests which their 
lordships were now called upon to put in jeopardy, while the noble ear! 
would have no hesitation ia sweeping away every vestige of the law under 
which these great interests had growa up. But that was not a course 
which should be adopted hastily aud precipitately by tho British Parlia- 
ment, and, if he felt embarrassed by the magnitude of the interests invol- 
ved, and the greatness of the risks to which they were exposed, he hardly 
telt less astounded when he reflected on the comparative paucity of the 
arguments adduced to justify this change, and the recklessness with 
which their lurdships were invited by the Ministers of the Crown not to 
make minor improvements in the navigation laws, not to make judicious 
changes in them, but to jeopardize these great interests, and to cast them 
all on the hazard of a single die. (Cheers.) The onus probandidid not 
re st upon him and his friends (hear, hear), to maintain these time-honour- 
ed institutions—institutions honoured by time, but still more by the suc- 
cess that had attended these enactments (Cheers.) It was for her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers to show the existence of some great necessity, the weight 
of some overwhelming and indisputable compulsions, so that nothing short 
of the repeal of those laws could meet that overwhelming difficulty. Hv 
would ask their lordships whether they had shown, either in the past, 
the present, or the future, any ground for so great and sweeping an event! 
He was surprised to hear a member ofa popular administration comment 
in the manner in which tae noble earl had done upon the petitions pre- 
sented against the repeal of the navigation laws. (Hear, hear.) The 
noble earl had read some few petitions signed by teuaut farmers, who, 
although as they expressed it, they were themselves smarting under the 
effects of recent Parliamentary legislation, were not lost to a sense of feel- 
ing for other classes of the community, and who said that although they 
themselves were ruined by recent legislation, yet that they protested 
against involving other classes in a similar ruin by a similar but most un- 
called for piece of legislation. (Hear) And if among those petitioners 
there were any whose pecuniary interest was not atfected was that a 
ground for slighting and disregarding the unanimous expression of those 
great communities and interests who were directly affected by the pre- 
sent measure? (Hear.) The noble earl said the petition from Liver- 
pool was too large. (Alaugh.) He could not believe that 47,000 persons 
in that town thought the course of the Government was unwise, impolitic, 
and oppressive. He believed that the fact was so, but if the noble earl 
thought that 47,000 persons were opposed to the principles of free trade, 
let him correct his misapprehension, for Protectionists, Free-traders, 
Tories, and Radicals, men of every denomination and every political feel- 
ing had joined with a unanimity that might be astounding to the noble lord, 
but which was honourable to the town of Liverpool, in addressing their 
lordships against the measure before them. The petition itself had ema- 
nated from a public meeting, which was crowded to excess; and although 
the question was not, he admitted, carried unanimously, yet the minority 
was so composed that the relative numbers were weil expressed by the 
47,000 male adults, comprising three-fourths of the population, who join- 
ed in deprecating and protesting against the repeal of the navigation laws. 
Was there one great seaport that was in favour of this measure, or that 
had presented a petition in favour of repealing the navigation laws? Not 
one. It was a very convenient doctrine laid down by the noble earl, the 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade (Earl Granville) that the shipowners 
and shipbuildersin petitioning against this bill did not understand their 
own interests—that the shipowners had nothing to do with shipbuilding, 
and shipowners nothing todo with navigation. (A laugh.) The doctrine 
ot the noble earl was, that there was one infallible tribunal which looked 
after everything, and was alone competent to decide upon all theinterests 
iu the country, and that was Her Majesty’s Government. The old pro- 
verb used to be cuique ia sud arte credendum est ; but that was not the 
noble earl’s opinion, for when every naval man said that this scheme would 
be injurious to the naval power of the country, when the commercial com- 
munity said that the measure would do no good to commerce but rather 
mischief, the noble earl set all this aside, and called upon all the parties 
interested to defer to the authority of Her Majesty’s Government. 
He (Lord Stanley) had made a slight misrepresentation last night, 
which he would now beg to correct. The tctal number of signatures to 
the petitions against this measure was 166,000; and, in favour of the bill, 
3,799. (Hear.) The total number of signatures in favour of the bill 
fom England was about 1,000, against 1665000 against the bill. The no- 
ble Marquis (Lansdowne) was presenting one of these petitions last 
night, from Manchester, in favour of the bill, and he (Lord Stanley) 
asked him how many signatures were appended to it. (A laugh.) The 
noble marquis said he did not know, for he had not counted them; and 
neither had he (Lord Stanley), but he was told the number of signatures 
was 488; and he mentioned that circumstance to their lordships. (Hear. ) 
He had since learned that his information was a week old, ok tah after 
lying at the Exchange at Manchester for two months, the petition had, as 
he had correctly stated, obtained 488 signatures. But in the course of 
the next week the petitioners had gained an increase of strength, for the 
petition was ultimately signed by 489 persons, and he begged to apolo- 
gize accordingly to their lordships for the trifling error he had eommitted. 
{Much laughter.] Hehad heard another observation from the noble 
earl with much surprise, relative to the machinery employed in getting 
up these petitions. Now, he would venture to say that these petitions 
against the repeal of the navigation laws were a much more spontaneous 
declaration of the feelings and opinions of the majority of persons in our 
seaport towns than those upon the opposite side of the question; and he 
was rather surprised that a charge of putting this machinery into effect 
should be made against the opponents of this bill by Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters [cheers], who had made very honourable efforts, no doabt but cer- 
tainly very strenuous efforts, to obtain a majority in their lordships’ house 
in favour of this bill. (Cheers). If there were any one interes: in this 
country which was more sens.tive of the interference of mischievous 
legislation, and more promptly to cry out at periods of depression, it was 
the mercantile interest of this country. And if the great mercantile in- 
terest of this country had really suffered from the oppressive laws of 
which the noble earl spoke, depend upon it those laws would not have 
been allowed to exist upon the statute book so long without a single 
complaint from any mercantile body. But the commitiee invited in- 
quiry; they summoned before them all the principal merchants of the 
country, aud no one could say that the selection was made for their polit- 
ical opinions or their views upon this particular question ; but before that 
committee appeared merchant after merchant, and when they were asked 
whether they had any complaint to make of the navigation laws, one and 
all said, “ No! I ever found them interfere with my trade or particular 
business.” He spoke of merchants, not of shipowners, and the noble 
earl opposite was surprised when they were asked whether they knew 
anything of the navigation laws to find that they said they did not. But 
what did their answer mean? It meant this—that they never felt the 
injurious effects of those laws in the whole course of their business 
(hear), though they belonged to a class upon whom, according to the 
noble earl opposite, those laws pressed with great and oppressive severi- 
ty. That was negative testimony of the greatest possible weight against 
this bill. But even if smaller complaints had been made, as had been 
stated that evening about cochineal and Manilla hemp, that only proved, 
by the exception, the absence of any reasonable cause of complaint against 
those laws. Although those interests were not so small as to fall within 
the maxim, de minimis non curat lex, yet they were an exception that 
might have been remedied without infringing on the main principle of 
the laws in question. [Hear.] But the noble earl had invited their 
lordships into the consideration of the Canada case; and he [ Lord Stan- 
ley] thought the main argaments upon which the Government rested the 
hecessity of repealing those laws were the state of our relations with our 
colouies, and next, the demand of foreign powers, because he thought 
that with regard to the interests of the consumer here ia England the 
question of the reduction of freight, consequent upon the alteration of 
those laws, had been abandoned as utterly untenable, and the case stood 
thus as to freight. True it was that by the introduction of competition, 
freights might to a certain extent be lowered—they might be lowered to 
an amount of 25 per cent. on the gross amount of freight earned, quite 
sufficient to turn the scale against the British ship owner, and throw the 





trade into the hands of his foreign rivals ; but it would be too insignificant 
to relieve the consumer in the price of the article imported, for 25 per 





a 
cent on the whole freight would not make an appreciable difference on 
the cargo imported. Therefore, he went to the case of Cauada, and he 
did not hesitate to say that if he was to loox at that case alone, he 
thought Canada—in the circumstances in which she was vow placed— 
was aa exceptional case, and had strong grounds, whatever might be the 
practical effect, for a relaxation of the navigation laws. (Hear. } 

He said in the circumstances in which Canada was placed, because 
when the noble earl rested this step ou the necessity of attending to the 
request of the colouies and altering legislation to meet their generally ex. 
pressed wishes, he (Lord Stanley) could not help feeling that that ex. 
treme anxiety to meet the wishes of the colouies generally was more 
stroagly prevalent when those wishes happeued to be in cousonance with 
the views of the Government. (Cheers.) He did not find that when 
Australia and the Cape of Good Hope petitioned against their pouring 
into those colonies the polluting streams ot convict immigration (hear)— 
when the West [ndia colonies petitioned for relief from the absolute beg. 
gary to which they were reduced by having been placed in unfair competi. 
tition with the produce of slave labour, when borne down by the legisla. 
tion of this country they petitioned for fiscal relief from the enormous es- 
tablishments to which they were subject—he did not find that to those 
complaints the Colonial-office had its ears so readily open, however pa- 
thetically described the sufferings of those colonies might be. (Hear.) 
Nay, even in this case of Canada, let him remind the noble earl, that al- 
though it was true she had with something like unanimity asked for a re- 
laxation in her favour of the navigatioa laws, yet she at the same time 
prayed, though not with the same unanimity, but in a large number of 
petitions, that the Government would grant them that without which the 
mere relaxation of the navigation laws would be inetlectual for their relief, 
namely, to allow them such a differential duty as would alone have the 
effect of trausferring the produce of the great countries of the west to 
Canada, to be conveyed thence by the river St. Lawrence. But he did 
not find that those petitions had much weight with the Government, and 
yet every petition commenced by saying, **‘ Whereas the mother country 
had deprived them of the protection they had hitherto enjoyed, aud at 
tered their commercial policy.” (Hear.) They petitioned—even those 
who did not ask for the restoration of protectioa—for a relaxation of the 
navigation laws, not as an equivalent but as a balance in some degree to 
compensate them fur the loss they had sustained Tho noble earl said 
they had not petitioned Her Majesty for the restoration of protection, 
He thought that was easy of svlution. Every petition had to pass 
through the hands of the noble earl, and he had to advise the reply 
Her Majesty should make. (Hear, hear.) Andif he were a Cana- 
dian colonist himself, he might not think it very wellworth his 
while to petition Her Majesty for a restoration of protection and 
in favour of a differential duty, if the petition were to pass through 
the hands of the noble earl and to be answered by him. Bat the case of 
Canada was peculiar. [t wag this—they had, as the noble earl had stated, 
laid out a large sum of money, in which they had been assisted by this 
country, in completing a very extensive and important line of water com- 
munication. The noble earl referred to a letter which he lauded in very 
high terms, in which, he said, it was conclusively shown that the cost of 
carriage by Montreal and Quebec was considered to be less than the cost 
by New York, but was neutralized by the exorbitant rate demanded by 
the British merchaut or shipowner trom Moutreal or Quebec, who was 
enabled to impose the rate in consequence of the monopoly he enjoyed. 
Now, Quebec was a considerable distance from the open sea. The ports 
ou the river were choked up for five months out of the 12, and conse- 
puently all navigation was impossible. For that reason vessels could 
make their passage to New York four times in the year whilst to Mon- 
treal it was ouly possible to make it twice. The port of Montreal was 
distant 35 days’ voyage from London, whilst New York was but 25 on 
the average; and besides that there was the necessity, in the furmer case, 
ot piloting up and down the St. Lawrence. He had a return which 
showed that the cost of a vessel of 350 tons entering the St. Lawrence, 
discharging her freight at Montreal and returning down the river, was 
1712. 5s. (Hear) If she had entered after July a considerable part 
of her cargo was obliged to be towed up by lighters at acost of 10s, a 
ton. (Hear, hear.] But the case has been practically tried by ex- 
perience. American vessels would not enter the port of Montreal, 
choked up as as it was with ice for five months of the year, when they 
could export the same articles on the same terms from their own port, 
which was open all the year round, and precisely accessible to tue same 
produce as Montreal. (Hear.) And here was a proof taken from the 
year 1847, in which the navigation laws were absolutely repealed, and 
competition was freely entered into. From the St. Lawrence that year, 
of shipping with breadstutfs and provisions there were 777,000 tous, and 
how many foreign vessels entered the river in the same time to enter into 
competition with the British shipowners? Precisely 22; and of those 21 
were Bremeuers and Hamburghers, carrying out German emigrants and 
to take back cargo. And as to the boasted American competition in the 
St. Lawrence, all he could say that one ship entered the river that year, 
carrying a cargoof Americau produce and returning with a cargo of deal. 
But the noble eurl said the British shipowner would uot suffer from 
American competition ; and his (Lord Stanley’s) belief was that as to 
the St. Lawrence he would not; that if they granted this boun, it would 
not lead to that reduction of freight, nor invite that competition on the 
part of America, nor afford that relief to Canada which it was supposed 
it would produce. (Hear.) The ‘noble earl had laid great stress upon 
a letter which he had received from the house of Home, Young, and 
Kuapp. Those gentlemen stated that an order had been put into their 
hands to carry up the St. Lawrence, into America, 250 tons of Scotch 
pig iron, but that their efforts to execute the order had beeu paralysed by 
tue horrible and obnoxious navigation laws. What on earth the naviga- 
tion law could have to do with the transport of pig iron from the coast 
of Scotland, in a British vessel, by British subjects up the St. Lawrence 
to the interior of America, he could not possibly understand, (Hear, 
hear.) It was more likely that the efforts of these gent'emen were para- 
lysed by knowing that when they reached the American territory they 
would have to pay a duty of 30 per cent. which the United States’ Gov- 
ernment had placed upon the importation of pig iron. (Cheers.) How- 
ever, the high authority of Messrs. Home, Young, sud Knapp was much 
relied on by the noble earl, and Lord Elgin spoke ef them as being high- 
ly respectable merchants. They might be so, and their language breath- 
ed the most fervid pa.‘iotism. [t was delightful to observe the indigna- 
tion with which they repelled the supposition that the loyalty of the Ca- 
uadians could possibly be dependeat on pecuniary considerations. 
Messrs. Home, Young, and Knapp were the advisers of Lord Elgin, and 
it was satisfactory to know that his lordship was in such good hands. 
His lordship quoted their authority for the loyal feeling at present exist- 
ing in Canada, and expressed a hope that their lordships might not pro- 
mote a contrary feeling by rejecting the present measure. He would 
not be tempted at that hour to enter upon the investigaticn of the ques- 
tion whether the noble lord, by not exercising control over a small ma- 
jovity in Canada, was not laying the foundation of deep rooted discontent 
in the minds of a hitherto loyal population. 

What he had now to deal with was the loyalty of Messrs. Home, Young 
and Kaapp, Those respectable patriotic individuals had addressed a 
letter to their commercial agent in this country, which that gentleman 
had placed in his (Lord Stauley’s hands), with permission to use it, and 
which he would read to their lordships. The letter was dated the 14th 
of March, 1849, and was as follows :—* The feeling for annexation to the 
United States is that which most prevails at present amongst our people. 
(‘ Hear hear,’ andlaughter.) Could the measure be carried peaceably 0° 
not there cannot be a doubt that three-fourths, if not nine tenths, of the 
inhabitants would be for it.” [Loud cries of “ Hear.”}] Non meus hic se™ 
mo—this was the noble earl’s authority for the state ot feeling in Canuda. 
[Cheers.] Messrs. Home, Young, and Knapp proceeded:—* No country 
can expect to retaiu colonies under the free trade systom. (Much cheers 
ing and lamghter.) Thecommercial system of the United States presents 
more advantages to this colony than any other system; but it is imposs!- 
ble to avail ourselves of it without the question of annexation being 1- 
volved. Their system, as respects the internal atfairs of the union, (8 pe- 
culiarly selfish as regards other nations. [A laugh.] Our people being 


‘disappointed in the results of reciprocal free trade, will not rest till they 


have brought it about.” Then followed, with a dash under them, the 
words—* There is but one certain way to do it.” (+ Hear, hear,’” and 
laughter.) There was the letter of these loyal merchants aud respecta- 
ble advisers of Her Majesty’s Government in Canada. [Loud cheers. | 
[t was upon the advice of these men that Government called upon Parlia- 
ment to adopt the present measure asa means of securing the attach- 
ment of our Canadian fellow-subjects. (Cheers. ] There was one sen- 
tence in the letter which he had read that night not to be forgotten—“Co- 
lonies and free trade cannot exist together.’ [Hear] The noble earl 
had spoken of Canada as if it were our only North American colony. What 
bad become of New Brunswick and NovaScotia? New Brunswick had 
petitioned against the repeal of the navigation laws, because @at Measure 
would prove injuricus to it asa shipbuilding colony. If it could be shown 
that the peculiar circumstances of Canada required the relaxation of the 
navigation laws, an exception conld be made specially in favour of that 
colony, and he believed that the merchants and the shipowners of this 





country would not object to the measure. We might extend to Canada 
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 calaamaonedi 
the principle of the act of the 3d and 4th of Her Majesty oe eee 
the produce of certain European couatries to be transported to - 

from particulac parts specified. That measure would meet the pre- 
gent demand of Canada, bat not all the difficulty of the case, which —_ 
sisted in the impossibility of transferring the tide of traffic trom Lake Erie 
t9 the St. Lawreace with put the imposition of differential duties. ‘ 

The noble varl attached some weight to the memorial from Jamaica. 
Now, that memorial was adopted ouly two days before the close of the 
sitting of the House of Assembly ; and their lordships saeeune 
in other legislative assemblies measures which were brought forwar« - 
mediately before the terminatioa of a session did not always obtain the 
attention which they merited. (A laugh.) In the case of the Jamaica 
memorial some members of the Aesembly were not aware that it was 
adopted : ia short, they knew nothiag about 1t till they were informed 
that it had been agreed to. It was remarkabie that, although commit 
tees of the Assembly in October, 1847, and October, 1848, labouriously in- 
vestigated the causes of the distress prevailing in the colonly, neither = 
those committees suggested that the navigation laws had anything to do 
with that distress. [t was still more curious that the memorial, afver all, 
did not pray for the repeal of the navigation laws ; butmerely that the 
Jamaica ports should be made free ports—that was to say, they wanted 
the navigation laws to be repealed as regarded Jamaica, but not as re- 
garded Cuba and the Brazils, for they had sense enough to see that if their 
rivals obtained equal advantages with themselves they could not continue 
the unfuir competition to which they were at present ex posed. Demera- 
ra strongly deprecated the re al of the navigation laws. Trinidad com- 

lained not of the navigation laws, but of an Order in Council which Her 

ajesty had made, and which sbe could repeal, and by which the in- 
habitants of that colony were prohibited from carrying on direct trade 
with Spaiu in Spanish ships or with France in French ships. Consequent- 
ly they were compelled to import goods from the Spanish settlements at 
greatly increased freights. They prayed not for the repeal of the naviga- 
tion laws, but for what it was frequently competent fur Her Majesty to 
grant without iaterfering with the law—namely, that by order in Coun- 
cil Her Majesty, under the 9th Victoria, c. 88, should declare that all 

oods might be freely imported ia ships of the country of which the goods 
were the produce or from which they were imported. Butthere was 
something more than this. The Board of Trade, through their secretary, 
Mr. Porter, stated that they were fully aware of the injury which Trini- 
dad had sutlered by the order of 1826 ; but that they did not think it ex- 

edient to interfere in the matter tilla general judgment of Parliament had 
oe given on the navigation laws. The Government said, ‘“‘ We can re- 
move your grievance, but we won't till we deal with the whole subject” 
and then the case of Trinidad was used to bolster up the case against the 
navigation laws; the grievance was kept alive to strengthen a Parliamen- 
tary manwuvre. (Gheers.) 

The noble earl said Parliament must repeal the navigation laws, be- 
cause there were threats from Russia, Prussia, and other powers. He 
(Lord Stanley) was not practised in the forms or habits of diplomacy ; 
but he never had read any documen: with more surprise than the circular 
addressed to fureign courts by the Foreign Secretary. The more regular 
course would have been to have made a separate representation to each 
country, worded in terms somewhat corresponding with the relations in 
which it stood to thiscouutry. Butit saved trouble to lump them all to- 

ethor—those who had restrictions against this country and those who 
iad none. I[t was a printed circular, and it asked what restrictions ex- 
isted against British commerce in the several countries to whose Govern- 
ment it was addressed. It was not surprising that somewhat sharp re 
plies had been received, for, while none of the answers were exceedingly 
favourable, hardly one gave reason to believe that a disposition existed to 
reciprocate. From Austria the answer was something to this effect— 
“ You ask us what restrictions we place on British commerce? Why, 
you ought to have known that we imposed no restrictions on your com- 
merce ; you impose restrictions on ours ; and we tell you to mind what 
you are about, or we shall seize the opportunity to retaliate.” By this 
circular every country was actually provoked to start fresh difficulties 
and impose fresh restrictions, Prussia had given a similar intimation. Every 
country would consider what was for its own advantage. This country 
had entered into a reciprocity treaty with Prussia. He should not touch 
on the question of reciprocity treaties further thaa to say at the time Mr. 
Huskisson introduced them they were wise and judicious concessions of 
what it was impossible this country could maintain; that, while they gave 
great advantages to foreign countries, they secured this country from fur- 
ther loss ; even though at the time when Mr. Huskisson introduced them 
he stated that under ther this country would sustain injury. Some time 
before 1824 the British trade with the Baltic was materially diminished. 
On that point his noble friend was in error. In eight years previous to 
1824, while the British tounage in the trade with the Baltic increased 
50,000 tons, the tonnage of the Baltic powers increased 30,000 tons. At 
the time of the treaty the British tonnage in the trade with Prussia was 
94,000 tons. Subsequent to the reciprocity treaty that tonnage had fallen 


off to 49,000tons. Had Prussia lost by reciprocity? No; for its tonnage J 


had increased from 151,000 tons to 256,000 tous under the treaty. And 
now they were told Prussia desired to put an en l to it because, forsooth, 
the British tonnage under the treaty had monopolised the whole Prussiag 
trade. By the treaty of 1841 Prussia has obtained the right of expurting 
and importing produce in Prussiau ships to the Weser or the Elbe, those 
not being rivers or ports withia Prussia, which kad only Dantsic, Konigs- 
berg, Memel, aud another port within its tercitory, and those accessible 
only to vessels ofan inferior description. But to them would Prussia be 
restricted, if she got quit of this treaty ; she would be shut out from the 
Weser and ihe Elbe, her best ports, aud would be confined to her worst. 
Was it likely that Prussia would make such a sacrifice of her interests? 
If Prussia or any other power were earnest in wishing to make a change 
in the law, would not the rational course be to discuss the question ami- 
cably, and effect an arrangement before the treaty expired! But what 
did the Government do? When Prussia wished for a new contract the 
Government suid to Prussia, “ take it all.”” As the noble earl remarked 
the indirect trade was a great advantage gained to this country, but he had 
overlooked one advantuge. Mr. Huskisson said the object of the navi- 
gation laws was twofold ; first to raise up for ourselves a great commer- 
cial marine, and next, that in the trade we did not possess ourselves no 
other nation of the world would obtain more than its due share. In pur- 
suance of this wise policy Mr. Huskisson, in entering into reciprocity 
treaties, took care to retain the indirect trade, so as not, in giving Ameri- 
ca, for example, the advantage of sharing the direct trade, to enable her 
to become the monopolizer of the carrying trade of the world. With re- 
spect to the nations with which reciprocity treaties had been formed, this 
country was inferior to some, and lost ; to others it was superior, and 
gained. The nation which beat them if it had greater facilities for ship- 
building and commerce, beat them not only in its own ports, but met them 
at neutral ports, and had the opportunity of raising that preponderating 
force in the hands of one power which it was the object of Mr. Huskissou 
to prevent. 

The noble earl asked what possible good could accrue from prohibiting 
the importation from Europe o/ Asiatic or African produce, or from keep- 
ing their colonial trade in their own hands. The colonial trade of this 
country occupied 1,770 000 tons of shipping. In that no person coud 
interfere with them, and in that they could secure a commercial marine. 
Then,he asked, why not do away with the long voyage? On that pro- 
hibition arose the warehousing system. As this country was the 
largest consumer and best customer in the world, the etfect of the re- 
strictions on our importations from abroad was that we had a large sys- 
tem of warehousing, while other countries, taking the same articles in 
driblets and in detail, did not possess similar advantages. This country 
then possessed the long voyage made, the warehousing system arising out 
of it, and they now would tempt European states into rivalry with them 
in both the oue and the other, and giye them an opportunity of sending 
those articles to other countries, which they could not consume of them- 
selves. He would not enter into any controverted questions, nor trouble 
their lordships with any statistics nor comparison of tables, but he would 
ask them seriously, what would be the etfect on this country if the mea- 
sure they were abuut to take—and the result certainly admitted of a 
doubt—should have the fact of injuring our commercial marine ! (Cheers. ) 
The portion of this measure was inteuded to authorize British merchants 
to buy their ships in any foreign country, and to place foreign yards on a 
footing of perfect equality with our own. Now, it was impossible to 
Overrate the importauce of keeping up the private yards of this couatry— 
even the keeping up of commerce was of the same importance. In our 
public yards there were 5,000 shipwrights—in our private dockyards 
there were not less than 80,000. Let them discourage or diminish the 
number of these men, and then say in time of peace, much more in time 
of war, where they could-find ships for their navy or builders for their 
ships. [Cheers.] It had been stated that of 24 ships-of-the-line built 
between 1790 and 1801, only two had been built in the Royal yards, 
while 22 had been built in private yards ; and it had often happened that 
the latter had proved of serious service in our navy. Deprive them then 
of their encouragement, or transfer the building to foreign yards, aud 
the naval strength of this country must be materially crippled. [ Hear, 
hear.} He did not say that the direct object of the bill must have that 
effect, but such must be the result. Indeed, the object would appear to 





be this—that as a boon to the shipowner, he was afforded the privilege o! 
getting ships in foreign yards on the assumption that he could get them 
cheaper; for if that were not the case, there would be no boon or com- 
pensation at all. Let them remember that every ship built under the 
provisions of that act in a foreign yard diminished the amount expended 
in British labour of a character and class most valuable not only to the 

ommercial, but to the naval and maritmie power of this country. [ Hear, 

ear.] What were they about todo? The present laws required a 

ritish owner, seamen, flag, build, and register. They were about to 
remove the advantage the British shipwright had at present, but at the 
same time they were not about to regulate with the United States—they, 
indeed, were much too wise tor that—that they should take their ships 
for instance, from our colonial yards in the northern part of America— 
they were about to sacrifice him. and when they had done so, and had 
exposed the shipowner to competition not only in foreiga batin colonias 
trade, they were about to impose on him the obligation of carrying a 
British crew, which should be victualled and provisioned in a more ex- 
pensive manuer than another. He asked them, then, what temptation a 
merchant would have to sail under the British flag at all? [Cheers.] He 
submitted at present to the expense, because he had a monopoly of the 
colonial trade—advantages in certain foreign ports, and exclusive advan- 
tages inourown. Bat if they took away all these advantages and re- 
solved that every foreigner should be received on the sam> fuoting, what 
did he retain? Why, all the restrictions and none of the advantages, 
[Cheers.] And the result would be that be would transfer his flag—he 
would no longer ask for a British register, but would enjoy under the 
flag of a foreigner all the conveniences and none of the disadvantages of 
the British ship. [He.r, hear.] He was not speaking loosely or witly 
out authority. Oa the committee they had examined a very enterprising 
gentleman who was about setting out on an expedition to restore our 
whaling trade in the Soath Svas—a trade vew almost extinct. From 
1834 to 1845 the increase of American shipping engaged in the South 
Sea whale fishery was from 43,000 to 732,000 tons; and as each ship 
carried on aa average 30 men, the number maintained by the trade 
amounted to 21,900 seamen, while in the latter year the produce of the 
fishery mounted to 35,000 tons of oil, which at American prices was worth 
1,420,000/. The British tonnage in the same trade in 1821 was 24,000 
tons, but in 1845 it had fallen to 5,500 tons [hear, hear,] while the value 
of the produce was only 249,000/. The man who would resuscitate this 
trade, and regain it for the country, would confer a great boon and bene- 
fit upon us; he would raise up a great body of British seamen for the 
service of their country. [Hear, hear.] Mr. Enderby was about to do 
this. (Hear, hear.] He wason the pointof obtaining Auckland Island 
to establish a settlement there; but this change in the navigation laws 
would interfere with him, Mr. Euderby told *he house that if the navi- 
gation laws were repeuled he, and the company to which he belonged, as 
he [Lord Stauley] had every reason to believe, instead of building and 
sailing ships under a British flag and with a British register, would buy 
Norwegian vessels, and man them with a crew partly Norwegian and 
partly South-Sea Islanders. The result would be that the only thing 
British engaged in the trade would be the mouey employed as capital or 
the profit which went into Mr. Euderby’s pocket. It would not give em- 
ployment to one British seaman or encouragement to one British ship- 
builder, while it would give strength to the foreign shipowner and en- 
couragement to the foreiga seaman. [Hear, hear.] He will build his 
ship cheaper and sail cheaper; he will not have to pay to the Seamen’s 
Fuud at Greeuwici; and he will pay lower wages; and on the south 
station he will have the further advantage of not being liadle to have a 
British man-of-war come alougside of him and ask whether any of his 
men were disposed to desert him, and making him pay the wages of his 
men when they were deserting him. (Hear, hear.) He would obtain 
equal privileges under another flag without the same restrictions. (Hear, 
hear.) The day before yesterday he received a letter from a shipowner 
at Leith, and he had seen similar communications made by 30 shipowners 
of Glasgow, by shipowners at Port Glasgow and St. Andrew’s, to the 
effect that if the navigation laws were repealed their first step in the 
shape of self-iaterest would be to give up their Britisn register and sail 
under a foreign fiag. (Hear, hear.) Such a consummation it was that 
the Government was gratuitously inviting the Parliament to effect. They 
were doing this aguinst the wish of the country. [Cheers.] They were 
supported in this course by a majority in the House of Commons dwin- 
dling down from last year, being diminished now by about one-half, and a 
considerable number of the members of that majority not representing 
the feelings and the views of their constituents, as they would be very 
igkely to find out whenever, sooner or later, that dissolution of Parliament 
which the noble earl contemplated with such alarm took plece. [Hear. } 
The noble earl had said “ Beware how you again raise a question be- 
tween different classes in the country ;” but he begged leave to say that 
it was not his [Lord Stanley’s] party that had arrayed one class against 
another. [Cheers.] Ona this occasion at all events, their lordships 
might exercise an independent judgment, as there was scarcely a man 
ameug them who was personally or pecuniari'y interested in the issue. 
If on the presentoccasion, they were fighting for the interest of one class, 
that class was one with which they were not connected; it was a class 
in whose sapport, maintenauce, and prosperity, depended the stability 
of the empire at large—namely, the class of the humble labourer and 
mechanic. [Hear, hear.] The noble lord, after observing that if a 
British ship came home with a cargo, for which the freightage amounted 
to 4,0002., said about 2,500/. of that sam was defrayed in wages to seamen, 
provisioning the ship, repairing, refitting and in payiag dock dues and 
other expenses, whereas a foreign ship coming to England with similar 
freight expended no money upon those items, except ior dock dues, and 
returned to her own country, and at least 3,500/. quitted this country. 
Therefore the present subject involved the question of furnishing increas- 
ed and additional means of employment for our labouring population. 
He held the question to be separate from free trade, and he wished not 
now to revive any animosity arising out of any contests on that subject. 
But the house would be mistaken to suppose the passing of this bill 
would settle the question ; they would be mistaken if they thought this 
measure would be the end all and be ali, and that British merchanis, 
shipowners, seamen, and mechanics would be satisiied by an act passed 
by a bare majority [cheers], under menaces such as he wondered the 
noble marquis opposite should have thought it becoming to throw out. 
[Cheers.] The question would not be settled unless the bill be rejected. 
| Hear, hear. ] 

It was the complaint of the greatest general of modern times except 
one, that British troops would not know when they were beaten ; and the 
practical result was, that the British troops finished by beating that great 
commander ; and their lordships might rely on it that with respect to this 
question the people of this maritime country would not kauw when they 
were beaten (cheers, aud would renew the struggle, not for protection, 
but for the maintenance of our naval pene and the mercantile interests of 
the empire. (Cheers.) Having alluded tothe greatest general of modern 
times, it was impossible for him to forbear on the present accasion from 
expressing his deep regret that adherents as attached and devoted to him 
as any that bled under his commaud in the field of battle, and co-operated 
in raising him to the pinnacle of glory, should now, when struggling for 
for the maintenance of the honour, glory, aud existence of the couutry ; 
when fighting for principles which he would not but believe but the noble 
duke in his own heart approved of, find him standing aloof from this great 
battle, and going into the ranks of their opponents. (Hear,hear.) Whatever 
course might be pursued by the noble aud gallant duke on the present 
occasion no one would presume to impute improper motives to him, but 
they who suffered might be allowed deeply to deplore what they con- 
ceived to be an error. (Hear, hear) Let not the noble and gallant duke 
nor any other noble peer persuade himselt that when this question was 
disposed of by the adoption of the present measure if it should be adopted, 
that the wall of partition which a few years ago was unhapily built up be- 
tween warm political friends would be at once removed, and no trace be 
left behind. The party with whom he (Lord Stanley) acted might de- 
plore their separation trom those with whom it was their pride politically 
to act, and they might deplore the prevalence of principles which they 
believed to be dangerous; but in the futherance of those principles and 
inthe adoption of this course, which they thought to be ruinous to their 
country, they could not, they dared not, they would not acquiesce, 
(Cheers.) They would seek to bring the country to asense of the danger 
which threatened, and if auy of their lordships felt alarmed at the pos 
sibility of a reactionary feeling with respect to late legislative measures, 
let them be assured that ne course they could have taken was so likely 
to eucrease and strengthen that reactionary feeling as passing this fatal 
measure now before their lordships ; because to the various interests, 
which now felt aggrieved aud oppressed by recent legislation they would 
by that act be adding another class,—and that a most important and 
dear ene to the nation; and they would be teaching the shipping interest 
of this country, if they desired to be protected themselves, to associate 
themselves with fellow sutterers, combine ia one united effort to obtain jus- 
tice. [Hear, hear.] He [Lord Stanley] knew that he had addressed 
their lordships too long at such an hour [cheers], but he could not ex- 
press the deep anxiety he felt, the deep alarm, at the possible results of 
their legislation in this matter. The fate of the country, he thought, was 
depending; and he could only pray that that Almighty Providence, which 








————— 


had raised this nation to its proud estate of eminence and prosperity, and 
blessed it with unnumbered blessings—that He who ruled the hearts of 
kings, and swayed and directed the counsels of Legislatures, and often to 
far different ends and conclusions from those contemplated by themselves 
chnenpe toes He in this awful hour of our country’s fate might direct 
their lordships’ judgment and decision to that course which might be 
conducive to the safety, honour, and welfare of our Sovereign and her 
dominions [hear, hear], and to the maintenance of the great fabric of 
that mercantile and commercial navy, which, essential as it was in itself, 
and directly, as supplying the many wants and comforts of this at 
people, was yet more important still indirectly, as supporting and u old- 
ing that great maritime force of this empire upon which, under God, not 
the wealth alone, not the greatness, not the glory, but the very indepen- 
dence, the very existence of this country among the nations depended. 
(Loud cheers. ) 





ARD.—MRS. EMMA GILLINGHAM BOSTWICK grateful to her friends and the 

public, and also to the gentlemen of the press, for their patronage and s 
friendly notice of her First Concert, on the evening of the 23th ult., tenders to them her 
heartfelt thanks; and she avai's herself of this opportunity to inform the public thatat the 
urgent solicitation of her friends, she intends to give her SECOND CONCERT at an early 
day in this month; on which occasion she will sing several pieces from the most eminent 
Eagiet aad Italian Composers, and will also be assisted by some of the best musical talent 
n the city. 
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In our Canada edition last week, a postscript announced the lamented 
death of Sir Beajamin D’Urban, at Montreal, and the heads of the news 
by steamer of the 12th ult. That our files may not be incomplete, we 
take three or four lines of space to recapitulate the items, making such 
comments elsewhere, as the exhausted nature of the topics may seem to 
require. The facts were—that the second reading of the Navigation Bill 
had passed the House of Lords by a majority of ten—that the same House 
had set aside the writ of error in the case of Smith O’Brien and McManus 
—that there had been a terrible conflict between the military and the 
people in Dresden, and riots in several other cities in Germany—that the 
French expedition to Rome had been repulsed from that city by the Re- 
publicans. 

By the vote in the House of Lords on the Navigation Bill, the Whig 
Cabinet has gained a moment’s breathing-time ; for it must be confessed 
it was near its last gasp, seeing that on that very occasion a majority of 
14 Peers present declared against the Government. The Ministerial side 
counted 106 votes, the opposition 119; but the proxies reversed this 
verdict, telling 67 tor the former and only 44 for the latter, thus giving 
Lord John Russell a total of 173 supporters and Lord Stanley 163. 
Amongst the peers voting with the Government we find the names of 
some not exactly identified with the Whig party, for instance, the Duke 
of Wellington, the Earls of Aberdeen, Howe, and Liverpool, and Viscounts 
Canning and Hardinge. The Archbishops o! Canterbury, York, and Dub- 
lin, with 13 Bishops lent their support to the Government—nine Bishops 
voted against it. Having a high regard for the welfare and honour of the 
Charch of England, we wish their Graces and Reverences would abstain 
from voting on secular subjects. On a question altogether commercial 
aud political this record of their opiniens is altogether out of place; the 
more so as not one had the hardihood to take part inthe debate. Forta- 
nately for themselves their votes did not turn the scale. Without them 
ministers wouid stili have had a majority of three, sufficient in these days 
to ensure “ the triumph of free-trade.” Presuming that the bill will not 
be materially altered in Committee, to which stage it was to be advanced 
on Monday, the 21st ult., we shall have to bide its effects upon the com- 
mercial greatness and maritime strength of Great Britain. Heaven grant 
that since the latter is perilled, there may be some compensation in the 
way of gain to the former—something better than what the Earl of Car- 
lisle calls the getting rid of a certain amount of “ dother’’ in mercantile 
transactions, which is very desirable without doubt, but not a matter for 
which the safety of the country should be risked. We publish above 
nearly the whole of his Lordship’s speech, because, as Lord Morpeth, he 
was well known and highly esteemed here: also that of Lord Stanley, 
because it will amply repay perusal. 

The effect of this boon to the Colonies, as the Navigation Bill has been 
quaintly termed, is very quietly disposed of by our Montreal Correspon- 
dent. So will it be with others, It reminds us of the sixpence to pay the 
turnpike, returned to the traveller by the highwayman who had robbed 
him. We do seriously want members to represent the Colonies in the 
Imperial Parliament, that their feelings and position may be truly known 
there. The Whigs, as a party, seem to forget the relationship subsisting 
between the mother and her oflspring. They have no nepotism in a 
broad national point of view, though they have never been accused of 
neglecting it in the dispensation of official patronage. Russia, Prussia, 
Sweden, Tuscany, and Venezuela are for ever on their lips, with manifold 
speculations as to what these countries may, might, could, should and 
wonld do—whilst Canada, Jamaica, Nova Scotia are treated as if of 
small importance. It must be acknowledged that many shrewd, practi- 
cal and patriotic men tell us of the benefits to be derived irom Free 
Trade. We only regret that they come upon us so slowly, and that we 
hear nothing of commercial prosperity at home, to set off against the 
ruinous depression of our Colonies. If war and anarchy in foreign coun- 
tries should loug continue to interiere with trade, or if, on the other hand, 
their political troubles should subside, and the natural course of improve- 
ment take place rendering them independent of us for supplies, how will 
Great Britain mourn, when too late, over her magnificent Colonial posses- 
sions, Oppressed, neglected, and ruined ! 

The Parliamentary Oaths Bill, the object of which is to admit Jews to a 
seat in the House of Commons, passed its second reading in that house 
on the 7th ult., after a division, 278 to 185—majority 93. Mr. F. Peel, Sir 
Robert’s secoud son, lately eleeted for Loeminster, made a very success- 
ful maiden speech on the occasion, taking the liberal side of the question. 
It is very doubtful whether it will pass inthe Lords. Baron Rothschild, 
M. P. tor London, who cannot at present take his seat, will resign, if 
longer kept out of it. 








The tranquillity of France, such as it bas been, is again seriously com- 
promised. The President, with the assent of the National Assembly, de- 
spatched au Expedition to Rome—the former, so far as we can see through 
the mystification, intending it to bring in the Pope, the latter believing its 
object to keep out the Austrians. The Republicans of Rome, not exactly 
satisfied with this unintelligible movement, refused to admit such suspi- 
cious adventurers, and having the advantages of position, and aided, it is 
said, by many Red Republicans escaped from Paris, defeated the French 
troops, killed 200 and wounded 400, and compelled the remainder to re- 
treat. The injustice,impolicy, and military blundering in this affair, has 
reaped its proper reward both under the walls of Rome, and in its effects 
at home. The National Assembly has declared that the original object of 
the Expedition has been violated, and in fact repudiates the attack on 
Rome. The President writes a letter of condolence to the hapless Gen- 
eral, in which he promises reinforcements. Some are said to have gone 
forward, sume to have retused to go. In addition to this the elections are 
close at haud, there has been a speciesof mutiny in one of the Regiments 
of the garrison at Paris, and a bitter personal quarrel is raging between 
Louis Napoleon and one of his cousins. Notwithstanding the splendour 
of the fétes with which the Government celebrated on the 4th of May the 
establishment of the Republic, its prospects appear but gloomy. 
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Cattrorxta.—The Oregon steamer from San Francisco reached Panama 

on the 5th ult. Lieut. Beale, U.S.N., outstripped the mails, and has brought 
home a real lump of gold weighing eighty-one ounces, together with many 
items of news, that most of our readers have already devoured. They 
come down to 13th April. The gold is abundant beyond all belief, and 
diamonds and emeralds are hinted at. Another steamer, either the Cali- 
fornia from San Francisco, or the Panama hence, was entering Panama 
when Lieut. Beale left that place. What volumes of correspondence 
will be forthcoming when the first regular San Francisco mail arrives ! 





Arter Lesson or THE Astor Pace Riot.—A lengthened article with 
this heading that appeared in the Home Journal of Suturday last is 
worth attention; and though too long to reproduce at length in our 
columns, we shal! endeavour, in commenting upon it, neither to gar 
ble our extracts, nor misrepresent its tendency. The question it takes 
in hand is one of general interest. The lessons deduced by the Journal 
are two; and to both we cordially subscribe. They are printed in large 
type, and run thus. First— The Law is supreme”—Second—* Wealth 
in a republic should be mindfal where its luxuries offend.” We would 
only add that the obligation upon wealth is equally binding all the wo rld 
over, whether considered as matter of duty or of self-interest. 

It is not, therefore, to these evident truths that we have the smallest 
objection ; it is simply to the inference that wealth has offended in this 
matter of the Opera House, to the inconsistence between the commence- 
ment and the conclusion of the article under notice, and to the general 
spirit pervading it, which feminds one of the Dean’s well-known hint to 
the school-bo;s who caught the pickpocket—* Don’t nail his ears to the 
‘pump !” 

The Home Journal, in sp eaking of the riot, starts with the acknowledg- 
ed fact that, “for its instigation, promotion, uproar, and violence, the 
lowest class of our citizens—the mobocratic, unprincipled, and tarbu- 
lent—were alone to blame.’’ Very true, sofar. But, waxing warm with 
the subject, the writer works his way through some very clever bits at lux- 
ury, and some detail of encroachments on sv-called popular privileges in 
theatrical matters, until he arrives at the startling conclusion—still speak- 
ing of the riot—that “those who are looking on from a distance will re- 
cognise in it a curious, but still natural stage of republican history—a 
protest of the middle class at the degree too much of ostentation by the 
wealthier.” It needs no argument to prove that the rict could not be at 
the same time, the work of a lawless mob, and a broad hint from the 
middle class. We prefer the Home Journal's record of fact, to its sur- 
mise about distant lookers-on. But we carry our difference stili further. 
Not only was there no protest against the Opera House on the part of any 
respectable or even considerable portion of the community,but there was 
in reality nothing ostentatious or exclusive in the mode in which it was 
conducted. An Italian Opera was proposed. Subscribers were invited 
to take seats. Some luckless individuals took them for five years, some 
for une year, some by the month, some by the night. The managers let 
them, as they thought most conducive to their own interests ; the public 
took them, as they thought most conducive to their own pleasure. It 
was a fair bargain all round, though perhaps not altogether prudent on 
both sides. We never heard of any regulation about dress being atipula- 
ted, and we never saw it enforced. For those who relished Italian mu- 
sic, but could not or would not pay a dollar for the choice places, excel- 
lent seats at an unusually low price were provided. Because the wealthy 
habitually and naturally resorted to this entertainment, in itself one of an 

expensive kind, and addressed to the cultivated few, it is rather too bad 
to call them exclusives, and intentional excluders of their poorer breth- 


speed by any that depend on the winds as their motive power. We 
have repestedly had occasion to notice superb specimens of naval archi- 
tecture built under the superintendence of and commanded by Capt. E. 
E. Morgan. He has successively exhibited his skill and science in the 
Hendrick Hudson, the Victoria and the Devonshire, and is now bound to 
London in the Southampton, just off the stocks, and intended to surpass 
all her ee. Thongh looking at the outside of ships from the 
wharf alongside is no better than standing in a stall to judge of a horse, 
yet even seen at this disadvantage the lines of the Southampton are 
strikingly beautiful. Within, she is a model of good arrangement, 
expecially as regards the comfort of that class of passengers who shrink 
from herding with the great mass of emigrants, but whose means do not 
allow them to pay first cabin fare. This spleadid ship sails this day week, 
and we wish her a prosperous voyage. In illustration of the good system 
adopted in the new class of passenger ships, we note the fact that the 
New World, Captain Knight, arrived here from Liverpool at the end of last 
week, with 700 passengers on board, all in excellent health. 





“Tue Merroporis.”—Under this title the issue of a new weekly 
journal was commenced in this city on Saturday last. It is a large sheet, 
devoted mainly to literature, the arts, and general topics of interest. It 
is under the editorial conduct of Mr. Park Benjamin, whose talents and 
great experience ensure its able management. 





Later From Evrore.—A telegraphic despatch announces the arrival of 
the Niagara at Halifax on Thursday morning, but gives only commercial 
news, not of interest toour readers. The Consols opened at the begin- 
ning of the week at 90 7-8 and closed on Friday the 18th ult. at 91 5-8. 
The Europa, Cunard Steamer, is said to have arrived at Liverpool in nine 
days! Unfortunately this cannot be correct as she sailed on the 2d ult. 
and we have previous accounts to the 12th. 





Canava.—A sketch of the services of the late gallant Commander-in 
Chief will be found on our eleventh page. The Moniteur Canadien 
speaks of the deceased in terms of disgusting profanity and brutal coarse- 
ness. If the French Canadians have any thing of the military spirit of 
the French at home they will hardly relish such indecency over the very 
tomb of a distinguished officer. 

The Canadian Parliament was prorogued on Thursday by Major-Gene- 
ral Rowan, acting Commander-in-Chief, on the part of the Governor- 
General. The Royal assent had previously been given to a bil], amongst 
others, for incorporating a company intending to construct a canal between 
Lake Champlain and the St. Lawrence. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 
MonrTreaL, 29th May, 1849. 

The Legislature is still sitting, but matters are hurrying to a close, 
though the day of the prorogation has not yet been officially announced. 

Sir Benjamin D’Urban, the Commander of the Forces, died here sud- 
denly on Friday morning last. He was, I believe, in his 77th year ; and 
had been in command ia this country for about two years. He wasa 
very distinguished officer in the Peninsular war. The funeral took place 
yesterday with great military pomp. The three regiments in garrison, 
the artillery, the Provincial cavalry, the members of both Houses, the 
heads of the several departmeats, and a large concourse of the clergy, 
officials, and citizens, were in attendance. Major-General Rowan takes 
the command here until such time as a successor to Sir B. D’Urban is 
sent out from England. 

It is said that the First Royals, now in New Branswick, have received 
orders to proceed to Canada. 

Political affairs remain much in the same confused state that they have 
been in since the Rebellion Losses Bill was, in an evil hour, introduced 
into the Legislative Assembly. The rioting, however, has ceased, and 
were it not for the feelings evinced towards the new Police, we might 
hope that there is little danger of a recurrence of the sceres which have 
lately —— this city. 

Asa “feature” of the times, I may mention that two new French pa- 
pers have just made their appearance, one in Quebec and the other here, 





ren. The spontaneous absence of the latter had just as much to do with 
the exclusiveness of the Opera House as the gathering of the former. 
Dollars were equally acceptable from all quarters of the town ; but some 
preferred Truffiand Norma—others Chanfrau and Mose—they were both 
suitably accommodated. 

We hear much, also, in connection with such subjects as this, about the 

rights of the public—very rarely anything about the rights of proprie- 
tors. Mr. Marshall, Mr. Hamblin, or Mr. Burton is at times set up as an 
arbiter elegantiarum, a public schoolmaster, or a species of political um- 
pire, se\dom considered as a person investing capital and seeking a re- 
turn for it. Surely managers should know their own interests best, and 
not be accused of a desire to exalt one class above another, because 
they regulate the supply of high-priced seats by the demand that exists 
for them. There is no city in the world where the right to “turn a 
penny” is so generally recognised as itis here. For this, we break our 
shins over dry-goods boxes in Pearl Street; for this, we are jammed six- 
teen in an omnibus with the words “Seats for 12” staring one in the 
face ; for this, have we been compelled to take to the mud in the lower 
part of Wall Street, beceuse a sale was held on the side pavement : for 
this, cars run eff the track, and steamers are burnt—whilst, with rare 
exceptions, nobody is to blame. Why should not managers also be leni- 
ently dealt with in these pecuniary matters? 

A few words more, and wehave done. As lookers-on, it is impossible 
to shut one’s eyes to the fact that portions of the press (though we have 
not the least reference to the Home Journal now) are hounding on the 
lower classes to a systematic hatred of the rich. Now, whilst there is 
nothirg more contemptible than an ostentatious display of wealth, no- 
thing meaner or mee ludicrous than a substitution of the mysterious 
law of fasbion for common sense, practical duty, and a refined taste, yet 
at the same time the very follies and eccentricities of afew amongst the 
rich minister to the comfort of the poor. Subjects for satire in al! ages, on 
and off the stage, the inteliigent mechanic will find more satisfaction in a 
hearty laugh at their extravagances, which furnish him with bread and 
butter, than in nursing envy and bitterness of feeling, pushing which to 
extremes he inevitably cuts his own throat. As for education and pro- 
gress, we differ in toto from the loud-toned philusophers who, ming led 
with much fustian about the “ good time coming,” preach up as their re 
sult, that inequality of condition will be removed or repudiated. On the 
contrary, if education be properly carried out, it wil} teach that poverty 
and the necessity for labour must be the portion of the bulk of mankind. 
At the same time it will lead to the removal of some just causes of com- 
plaint ; and will also, if sufficiently extended, enable the poor to discrim- 
inate between those who honestly seek to ameliorate their condition, 
and the selfish demagogues who use them for tools. Unless writers come 
out boldly in favour of sumptuary laws, we trust there will be no more 
whining about the mode in which wealth is circulated. As there is an 


Astor House ard a Bowery oyster-cellar, both admirably adapted for the 
wauts, tastes, and pockets of their frequenters, so may an Italian Opera 
and a shilling theatre be cqually well suited for two classes respectively : 
in addition to which, we firmly believe that the two classes would not 
jostle each other unpleasantly, were not a collision between them syste- 


matical'y instigated by certain portions of the press. 





Deatu oF an Epiron.—We regret to notice that Mr. G. Porter of the 
N. O. Picaywne died in that city on the 25th ult. He was a brother of our 


respected neighbour of the N. Y. Spirit of the Times. 


Some few cases of cholera have occurred in this and other of the At- 


lantic sea-board cities. a 

_ Tue New Packer Sur “ Souraampto 
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nificent packet ships sailirg from this port still continues. 
and safety these latter are unsurpassed 
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by any vessels afloat, and for 


both of them supporting Papineau and advocating annexation to the 
United States. 

Addresses continue to be sent to Lord Elgin expressing confidence in 
his government, and meetings to be held for his recall and the disallow- 
ance of the Rebellion Losses Bill by the Queen. 

The news of the repeal of the Navigation Laws has not created much 
sensation here. We are like men expecting an earthquake, and ordinary 
events do not move us. Besides, we never seriously doubted that as far 
as this country was concerned, the Navigation Laws had seen their last 
days. The friends of the existing administration consider the advices by 
the last English mail to be favourable. The whigs, they say, run no risk 
of being turned out of office; and they will support Lord Elgin. His 
Lordship has not been in town since the riots, and did not attend Sir 
B. D’Urban’s funeral. 

1 am happy to say that the report of the cholera being at Grosse Isle 
has turned out to be unfounded. 

There have been several more wrecks in the River and Gulf, with 
much loss of life and property. One vessel, the Maria of Limerick, 
struck a piece of ice near St. Paul's on the 10th May, and immediately 
surk ; she had 111 passengers on board, the whole of whom perished, with 
the exception of 9 who were picked up by another vessel. Of the crew, 3 
were saved. Mistortunes, it is said, never come alone, and these disasters 
will not at all improve the character of the St. Lawrence, nor add to the 
prosperity of the country. 

After a colder spring than I have ever known in Canada, we begin to 
have seasonable weather. 

The University Bill has passed the Legislative Council, and requires 
only the Governor's assent to become law. A bill has also been passed 
empowering the Provincial Government to take the Post Office Depart- 
ment into their own hands. There is to be an unifurm Postage of 3d. 
The Legislative Council and the Governor-General have respectively 
expressed their disapproval of the removal of the seat of Government 


from Montreal. P,P. 
yAusic. 


Mrs. Emma Gittincuam Bostwick’s Concert.—Last Monday evening 
Mrs. Bostwick gave a Concert in the Assembly Rooms, Chinese Building, 
and we were glad to see that her friends did not desert her upon this oc- 
casion. The room was very crowded, and the audience seemed compos- 
ed of our most respectable and sterling citizens, who came forward with 
liberal spirit to welcome a favourite singer and deserving lady. Mrs Bost- 
wick has not sung in public fora long time; not in ten years at least, if 
we can trust our memory ; but at the time when she used tosing at parties, 
she was a most distinguished favourite, and hence the crowded house 
which greeted her reappearance. Mrs. Bostwick’s voice is a very light 
soprano, without depth or power, but sweetand telling; ithas, however, 
frequently, a nasal and heady quality which is to our ears unpleasant to 
say the least of it. The fault lies inthe method of producing the voice, 


and may ina measure have been induced by a constant habit of singing 
psalmody. Mrs. Bostwick’s style has not progressed with time ; it smacks 
somewha. of the old school, when the songs of Storace, Arne and Bra- 
ham held powerful sway over the public ear. We could not edmire her 
Italian singing, for there was no schvol, no style in her execution. She 
sang all the notes, of course, but the spirit, the abandon of the Italian 
school wasnot there. This was particularly the case inthe recitative. In 
her ballads she was more effective, fer her pleasing voice is well suited 
to that classof music ; besides which, she sings with expression and 
marked emphasis. We shall not push our criticism farther, for on this oc- 
casion everything she sang was received with much enthusiasm. The 
applause which greeted her appearance was loud and hearty ; the en- 
cores were genuine ; and indeed, on the whole, we think Mrs. Bostwick 
- every reason to be pleased with so great a demoastration in her 
avour. 
Young Hoffman, that favoured one of nature, gave us fresh cause to ad- 
mire his admirable powers. He played that piece by Pruder‘i—Norma— 
which we noticed, not acmiringly, a short time since. Its difficulties are 
truly startling, but our pianist has overcome them, like the firststudy of 
old Crame:. The ecse with which he executes these seemingly Hercu- 
lean musical tasks is well worthy of remark. He is no contortionist—-he 
gives no ev derce of the difficulties he is overcoming—he affords no out- 
ward evidence of his feeling or passion ; he sits gracefully and immoveably 
at the instrument, and flings off these wonders of execution, as easily as 
one could brush a fly from an open page. We speak this to his credit, for 





even men of superior, nay extraordinary talent secure the gaping wonder 
of the iguorant or the uninitiated. Inaddition to the piece above nimed, 
he played, for the first time in public, De Meyer's effective and characterig- 
tic “‘ Marche Marrocaine,” and we do not exaggerate when we say that 
even with the vivid recollection of the composer's extraordinary playing, 
young Hoffman's performance afforded us much gratification. He has 
studied the piece well, and reads it correctly and forcibly. He has not, 
of course, that mighty physical power which De Meyer possessed in so 
remarkable a degree, but he has enough for all purposes, aud if his strength 
continues to increase in the ratio of the last twelve months he will be 
able topound the instrument with the best of them. He received for tnis 
performance the well merited complimentof an encore, which after some 
modest misgivings he complied with, by repeating the piece. 

We must not forget Joseph Burke, who won fresh laurels upon this oc- 
casion. We know that the arduous duties to which he has submitted pre- 
clude the possibility of his devoting any of his time to his darling instru- 
ment, yet there cannot be a doubt that he has improved since we last 
heard him. We can only account for this by supposing, that after the 
daily drudgery to which every Professor must submit, his pent up feelings 
of enthusiasm and love find joyful utterance in the tones of his violin. Such 
must be the case, foron Monday evening the notes seemed to gush forth 
with a fulness of soul and an earnestness of passion, which bespoke an en- 
tire abandonment to irrepressible musical enthusiasm. He never came 60 
near the perfection of the great Master Viewztemps as on this occasion, 
and we acknowledge with thankfulness the delight which he afforded us. 
He was loudly and warmly applauded. 


Comptimentary Concert To THe Distin Famtty.—Oa Tharsday even- 
ing the Tabernacle was crowded to its utmost capacity on the occasion 
of the above performance. There must have beew two thousand persons 
present; the crowded and animated scene reminded us of old times, 
when it was no unusual thing to see the Tabernacle filled to overflowing. 
We were sincerely pleased to find that the public came forward in so 
liberal a manner to carry out the generous feelings of the profession ; 
and the result must have been highly gratifiing both to the feelings of the 
Distins, and complimentary to their pockets. The artists who liberally vo- 
lunteered on this occasion, were Mrs.Edward Loder, Mrs. J ones, Madl.Lo- 
varney, Miss M. O'Conner, Messrs. Burke, Hoffman, Timm, Ikelhiemier, 
Loder, Maretzek, Novelli, Jones, Phillips, Lyster, Conden, Kyle, Geato- 
rex, Stoepel and the Dodworths. j 

With so large a number of performers the programme as may be ima- 
gined was very lengthy, so much so as to preclude the possibility of our 
giving it much notice. The Distins of course were ine great attraction ; 
and their playing fully merited the vehement approbation bestowed upon 
it. The vast space of the crowded Tabernacle mellowed down even the 
exquisite tones of their instruments, and the combination was beyond a 
doubt the most delicious and affecting we ever heard. The tones of the 
horn, a8 produced by the Distins, is charming and fascinating in a remark- 
able degree, and touches the feelings more quickly than any other class of 
instrument; whilst we are also bound to confess that the performance 
of these fine artists is as near perfection as it is possible to arrive. They 
play with taste, feeling, and soul-felt expression; they display the nicest 
artistic appreciation in the Ilght and shade which they impart to their 
music; and as to their mechanical excellence, we ca. only say that in 
none of their numerous performances did we ever discover a false into- 
nation or a blemish of any kind. They are immeasurably superior to any 
artists on similar instruments that we ever heard in this country, and as 
a combination, to ary that we have ever heard. 


Orama. 


Broapway THEATRE.—Foletéia, or the Enchanted Bell.—The new Bal- 
lét by the Monplaisir troupe was produced on Monday evening toa 
crowded house, with decided success. It is perhaps the most gorgeous 
and perfectly got up spectacle ever presented at this theatre; the scenery, 
costumes and decorations being all new, and trathfully characteristic. Of 
the plot of the piece and carrying out of ihe incidents we cannot speak 
with equal praise. The pantomimic action, is indistinct, and void of that 
interest which we look for in aregularly constructed Ballet d’ action. : 

The Tableaux are beautifully arranged—especially the closing one of 
the first act, where Foletta appears at the head of an army of Amazonian 
Genie; the evolutions are new and eftective, and are executed with ad- 
mirable precision, The triumphal procession and divertisement at the 
opening of the 2nd act is also a gorgeous display—and the final scene, 
where Foletta is recalled to her airy region, is perhaps unequatied on any 
stege. By the aid of an entirely novel mechanical arrangement the stage 
is converted into a mass of moving pyramidal clouds, on which are su® 
pended Faye ~ of Genie with Foletta and the Queen, towering oa the 
apex. The effect is most striking. We have had frequent occasion to do 
justice to the Stage Management at this house, but the getting up of this 
Ballét really exceeds all former attempts yet achieved here. We trust 
the treasury will beamply remunerated for the liberality and taste now 
exhibited. 

Bowery Tueatre.—Mr. Hamblin is testing a very equivocal experi- 
ment upon his Bowery patrons. He is endeavouring to restore a taste for 
the legitimate drama at this house in opposition to the prevalent love for 
the exciting melo-drama, the high spiced extravaganza, and c*her puerile 
trash, which now desecrates our modern theatrical exhibitions. We wish 
he may succeed; but we fear the result. His audiences are improved ia 
character, and they evidence an appreciative taste for the truly good por- 
tions of the entertainment, but meanwhile the treasury is suffering. Tne 
sinews of war are wanting, the masses withhold their contributions, and 
the manager cannot pursue the campaign shorn of these indispensable 
auxiliaries. Perhaps all this might have been reasonably expected, as 
the certain result of any attempt to revive the legitimate in the present 
day. The old fashioned reverence for the drama is fast dying away 
since our theatres have been converted into mere “ show boxes,’ and au- 
diences are collected by the mere love of excitement and amusement, 
in its literal sense. Growing out of this perversionin public taste, we 
may observe the decline of that higher order of histrionic talent, which 
in former times threw, as it were, an halo around stage exhibitions, and 
made them respected and fostered by the intellectual and refined. The 
rhodomontade of acting, its unnatural conventional chant of delivery, its 
stilted pomposity, and the whole host of excrescences that now degrade 
and deform it, must be abolished before the intellectual and the fastidious 
will return to their old theatrical allegiance. That these salutary reforms 
will be carried out, we have but faint hopes at present. The players are 
too much wedded to their old systems voluntarily to abolish them—while 
the world is progressing around them, they appear to be stationary—if 
not retrograding. Acting is really ceasing to bea liberal art, trom the in- 
ay | of its professors. It is fast sinking into an ordinary mechanical 
work, for which the meanest capacities are alone brought into operation. 
In proof of this we need only refer to the present condition of the stage. 
How few of our young actors or actresses are there who give promise of 
even a competency to fill the places of those undoubted artists now gra- 
dually retiring from their professional labours. The higher order of artist- 
ic excellence seems actually dying away—leaving not a wrack behind. 

The revival of the Bowery this week has been Knowles’s effective me- 
lo-dramatic play of William Tell, produced with astrong cast, comprising 
Mrs. Shaw, Miss Wemyss and Mary Taylor, Messrs. Hamblin, Ryder, 
Gilbert, Bass, McFarland, and Daf. in the principal characters, with 
Master T. Hamblin as Albert. This is a strong cast as times go.—20 
yet it was received coldly by the audience ; we we believe from several 
of the causes we have endeavoured to note in our preceding remarks. 
There was too much stage conventionality in the whole representation, 
and too little real passion and feeling, if we except perhaps the extreme- 
ly natural rendering of the language of Albert by Master Hamblin. It 
was absolutely refreshing to hear some of his pointed and simple replies 
in the more colloquial portions of the play. The sadience cheered every 
speech enthusiastically. It was that touch of nature which makes man- 
kind akin—and its very novelty at the Bowery rendered it more decidedly 
successfal. The piece was admirab!y put upon the stage. 

Burton’s THeatre.—A Mr. Logan from the Western theatres, has 
been the star of attraction at this house during the present week, wit a 
new farce called Cutorororm, written by himself. The piece closely 
resembles an extravaganza produced by Mitchell some years since under 
the title 1940. Tbe author has availed himself of a kind of Rip Van 
Winkle resuscitation of a man rendered senseless by the application of 
chloroform in 1849, one hundred years after. The piece has a few good 
points, but it is prosy. The bones of Coleman must have rattled iv his 
grave on Wednesday evening last, if disembodied spirits are sentient of 
what occurs on earth. That glorious old comedy, the Heir at Law, was 
compressed into two acts, and acted, we will not say how. Mr. Burto! 
should confine himself to the pieces for which he has established the 
reputa ion of his house. 

George Loder takes a 
theatre, will doubt!c:s be on the spot. 
establishment of more importarce in working out the success of the thea- 
tre, than Mr. Loder. The burlesques here have in many cases owed 
their popularity entirely to his inimitable adaptations of tie music ; be- 
sides which Mr. Loder has a large debt of gratitude owing to him from 





benefit to-night, and every patron of Burtou’s 
There is not a member of this 








it denotes that his nature is above those shallow but taking arts, by which 


the musical public. 
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Dermot O’Briey. By H. W. Herbert. New York. 1849. Stringer § 
Townsend.—A new work from the author of “ Marmaduke Wyvil” is 
sure t0 be welcomed by a large class of readers, for his tales of fiction 
have always something in them eyond the mere narrative of incidents 
that shall set your devourers of romance agape. When Mr. Herbert 
treats-of the olden time, he writes with a scholarly knowledge of the man- 
ners and customs prevalent in the days wherein his scene 1s laid, thus 
carrying his readers back to the period he illustrates, and not bringing bis 
characters forward to our own generation. Some writers of romance 
give us nothing old but their dates, and thus easily cook up a romance of 
history, in place of an historical romance. Such is not our author’s prac- 
tice; and we believe he owes much of his popularity to the apparent cor- 
rectness of his portraiture of bygone ages. 

The slight volume before us is a tale of 1649, the lapse of exactly two 
centuries since its date, giving a singular appropriateness to its publica- 
tion at this identical moment. The taking of Tredagh by the forces of 
Oliver Cromweil specifies the precise period, and in fact wiuds up the 
story—the story itself being of high interest from the nature of its inci- 
dents, and the power with which they are described. The Earl of Tho- 
mond, Colonel Desmond, aud Henry Cromwell, are the historical person- 
ages introduced, whilst the tale comprises a stag-hunt, two sieges, and a 
skirmish, with no attempt at intricacy of plot, and no effort at develope- 
ment of character. Nevertheless, from materials of so slender a kind a 
narrative of deep interest has been wrought out; the result proving the 
author's great felicity in description, and great skill in painting portraits 
with his pen. Of the sieges to which we allude, the shorter one is that 
of O’Brien’s stronghold in the mountain-fastnesses of the South East of 
Ireland. The Puritans beleaguer and storm it, and the incidents pertain- 
ing to their attack, though over in a few short hours ; are narrated at length 
and with admirable skill. The more regular siege of Tredagh, so disas- 
trous tu the inhabitants, and so disgraceful to Cromwell, is exceedingly 
well pictured in a page or two of vivid effect. That Mr. Herbert is peculi- 
arly able in bringing scenes before one’s eyes we shall endeavour to prove 
by a quotation picked up here and there. And fora stag at bay, what 
think you, reader, of this? 

A deep, hoarse croak was nextheard ; and, a tnoment later, a large raven, griz- 
zied about the head with age, sailed over the low tree-tops, and perched itsel 
secure and well satisfied on the very scathed oak-beanch from which the geen 
had so recently departed : then, almostere its wings were folded, a noble stag, a 
royal hart of ten, as a forester would have termed him, with cupped antlers, broke 
from the underwood, almost as black from the effects of toil and sweat as the ill- 
omened bird above him—and after hesitating for an instant on the brink, plunged 
into the shallow river, dashing the spray high into the air, and, bounding with a 
sure foot over the slippery and treacherous pebbles, rushed up the channel, until, 
as the headmost hounds appeared on the farther side, he turned to bay in a deep 
narrow cove or recess of the rocks, where both his flanks were protected by the 
abrupt crags, while for the front, his own broad and branching antlers seemed to 
be guard enough against a host of foes. 

And need there was enough that the staunch quarry should be so guarded ; for, 
yelling with redoubled zeal and fury as they ran from the scent into view, hound 
after hound plunged down the precipitous descent, and stemmed the rapid current 
in pursuit, until full twenty couple of black or brindled talbots were raving at close 
quarters around the royal hart, hemming him in on every side, yet daunted by his 
bold aspect, and the fierce raking thrusts of his terrible brow antlers upon their 
gallant game. : 

Oace or twice some bolder hound than his fellows would dash in with a shrill, 
snarling bay ; but the pack hang aloof, and ateach fresh assault the brave adven- 
turer fellback gored by the horns or battered by the hoofs of the stag, till after 
each assault all seemed reluctant to attack again, and well content to bay and cla- 
mor at safe distance. 

Meanwhile the stag, recovering gradually from his exhaustion as the fresh air 
blew full and pas inhi « | into his wide-expanded nostrils, and the cool waters 
laved his foam-embossed flanks and panting breast refreshingly, wasted no efforts 
upon enemies that evidently dared not charge him home, but watched them with 
a wary eye, and lowered antlers cnly, and seemed to be abiding his time when he 
should burst through theirclamorous circle, and trust once again to the fleetness 
of his well-tried foot. 

Of the fair and noble cousin of O'Brien, the gentle but spirited Ellinor 
Desmond, and her belongings, we have the following sketch, mingled 
with an appropriate vindication of the habits of the damsels of those 
days. 

But of the difference of female occupations at that day and in ourtime, the evi- 
dences were in no degree less obvious or decisive. 

Among the instruments of music, and articles of virfw upon the table, many of 
which Would makethe brightest eyes glance with eager expectation in this nine- 
teenth century, lay a pairof embroidered hawking-gloves, fashioned for no hands 
—as the delicate size showed at a glance—but those of the soft Ellinor; a velvet 
pouch and belt with the lures for the truant falcon, peeped out from beneath some 
written music of the old notation, and the leaves of an open book were kept down 
in lieu of presse papier, by a small dagger with gold hilt and scabbard, rough with 
the toil of Cellini’s chisel. 

Then, inthe chimney corner, stood a light birding-piece, with anew-fangled 
wheel-lock, such as a lady's hand might balance: on the wall, near it, hung an 
ivory inlaid cross-bow, with a quiver full of deer bolts, besides a miscellaneous as- 
sortment of hawk’s bells and jesses; silver-embossed curbs, and shiell-mounted 
bridle-reins, and two or three pair of carved and gilded spurs, certainly suited for 
no larger heel than that of the fair mistress of the temple which I have entered, 
but with no sacrilegious tread, 

Yet bend not your brows in scorn, gentle and delicate dames and damsels of this 
present day ; nor with profane tongue stigmatise your sister beauty of a bygone 
century as coarse, or masculine, or rude, though she did, at times, suffer 
the winds of heaven to visit her unsoiled brow and glowing cheek in their 
wilder frolic—though she feared not to put her courser to his speed—to launch her 
falcon on the track of the clanging heron, to speed her bird shot after the flying 
partridge, or her bolt after the bounding roe; for she could bend her flexible throat 
and round her snowy arms over the harp as graciously as the mostlanguid of you 
all; could warble notes as soft, and arch her blushing neck away in feigned re- 
luctance from the very words she loved to listen. with an air of as artificial nature 
as if she had been the pupil of the most fashionable madame in the land. If they 
did break their fasts more heartily on the roast capon orthe venison pasty, and 
qualify their cups with bourdeaux or malvoisie in lieu of chocolate or congo. their 
bodies were as accapet A modelled, their complexions as pure—aye! and 
their souls as womanly and finely organized—as any in times older or more modern, 
unless the pencils of Vandyk+and Leslie, the pens of Sidney Lovelace and Mon- 
tros, have all conspired to cheat us with a fiction. 

Butas they were in those days, they entered the bower, which, to their eyes, 
seemed courtly and decorousand refined, as perhaps to ours it would appear pic- 
turesque, chivalrous, and romantic; and well might itso appear, for inthose days 
ifthey thought less of pictures, and talked less of chivalry, and read less of ro. 
mance, yet assuredly there was more of all the three crowded into every hour of 


their lives, in their costumes and customs, in their actions and devotions, in their 
opinions and obseryance—than into a wholelife of ours. 


Here is a fine burst of loyalty and chivalry. The scene is the Earl of 
Thomend’s castle, threatened by the Puritan forces. O’Brien had de- 
nounced any one who spared himself for fear or favour. 


“ Heaven's malison upon him!” shouted a hundred voices; for as the earl 
arose, each gentleman down the long board sprang to his feet simultaneously, per- 
ceiving now, for the first time, thatthe hour for action had arrived; and as they 
arose, their rapiers flashed trom their sheaths in the bright candle-light, and they 
re-echoed, as a single man, the high words of their chieftain ; while kindling at the 
fire which blazed in the bosoms of their nobles, the squires and servitors caught up 
the word and gave itstirring utterance, until the tapestries trembled, and the 
torches winked and quivered in the commotion of the atmosphere caused by that 
sudden clamour. 

From the hall through the vestibule it passed, and into the court-yard, and to 
the outer walls, the bastion, the dungeon-keep, until the whole of the old fortalice 
was weakened with its thousand echoes into loud and unexpected life. 

A proud eye did the young earl cast around him, over that high and gallant 
company, whose every heart, as he perceived atasingle glance, panted responsive 
to hisown. He unhooked his long broadsword from his belt, scabbard and all, and 
unsbeathing the weapon with a slow, but steady gesture, cast the sheath over his 
shoulder high into the air. 

Nota breath was drawn, not a plume fluttered, not a cloak rustled—so deep 
was the anxious silence of that moment ; the empty sheath fell with a ringing rat- 
tle upon the oaken floor ; and as the echoes sank, the clear voice of O'Brien filled 
pe a arenas as if with a real presence—su clear, so full, so puissant was its 

me. 

“ You have done well!” he said. “Gentlemen, fellow-soldiers, friends! you 
have done well to unsheathethe mortal sword. You had done better to cast away 
the scabbard likewise ; for never mustthose swords go up again until the cause for 
which we fight is conquered ; the cause of our God, our country, and our king ; 
and if the news which I have heard this day prove true, as well I fear it will, every 
sword, every arm, every heart in Ireland will be right dearly needed. Ormond is 
routed, friends, by the base roundhead Jones ; the siege of Dublin is already rais- 
ed, the arch fiend Cromwell is himself upon the seas—upon perhaps the shores 
of Ireland already. To arms, then, every manly hand! To arms, every loyal 








heart! To arms, one and all, even of who are neither brave nor loyal, if he would 
not be seized in his own house cowardly, and butchered like a mere sheep in the 
shambles. Before the sun shall arise in the east, the truth, the whole truth, 
shall be known; and if it be as I deem it is, his firstrays shall see the O' Brien’s 
banner on the breeze, the O’Brien’s foot in the stirrup, the O'Brien's weapon in 
his hand. Who will not side with the O'Brien ?”’ 

Had the call been to the banquet or the dance, to the tourney or the chase, 
— have lagged reluctant—some might have turned aside, indolent or 
neediess. 

It was to the battle !—to the battle, against puritan hypocrisy—against democra- 
tieal oppression—against fanatical intolerance ; and every man sought to be fore- 
most—the very boys —the pages, scarcely children in their years, stood forth at 
once, eager to be the champions of the cause—the noblest cause for which the sword 
wasever drawn—for that cause was divine, was threefold—religion, patriotism, 
loyalty ; and who should dare oppose them 7? 

Again, from battlement to dungeon, the castle rang with the exulting cheers of 
the true-born, the loyal Irish cavaliers; and in the courts without, the trumpeters 
struck up unbidden; and kettle-drum and bugle blast pealed far and wide through 
the summer night, sending abroad the stirring strains uf the Island melody, “ Erin 
Mavourneen, Erin go bragh,” mixed with the wild hurrah and the high name of 
England’s loved and lawful king. 

Long, long may those notes sound together—and shame on him who would di. 
vide these teolind for ever, and God save the king! 


The siege of Tredagh is finely described, and we must eke out space 
for another extract. 


On the third of September, at sunset, the dark, so!id columns of the Puritans 
encircled the doomed city, as with a hedge of steel. And the great red flag, with 
blue edges—the ensign of the covenant—was reflected in the bright waters of the 
Boyne—bright waters doomed, alas ! so often to be impurpled with the best and 
most loyal blood of IreJand ! 

Tha: night Florence and Dermot stood together onthe battlements, and watched 
the ordering of the Roundhead forces, the landing of the heavy guns, the stir and 
din, yetall grave, and orderly, and stern, of martial preparation. 

“ Within seven days,” said O’Brien, joyously, ‘‘on yonder hills shall we see 
the flash of the noble Ormond’s banners—and these canting psalm-singers shall be 
hurled headlong into the sea !’”’ 

“Within nor seven days, nor seventy times seven,” replied Desmond, coolly, 
“ will any flagof Ormond’s show within ten miles of these walls. Nor within 
seventy times seven years will you see any force, even tenfold it number, that shall 
hurl back those canting psalm-singers into the sea. Those canting psalm-singers, 
O'Brien , within ten days, will sweep like entering tide over the breaches of this 
doomed city ; but I shall not be here to see it. God protect those who are then 
here ; for I foresee such horrors as have never been wrought in a Christian land 
by Christians. The first shot fired will kill me—I know it ;—and I should hail that 
shot, were it not forthe things which I dread for those whom I love more than life 
—for whom I fear more than I fear death. But we will talk no more of these things. 
Let us go to Ellinor.” 

That evening tidings were brought into the city that a Catholic priest, a Jesuit, 
had been taken by the Puritans, in lay clothing, endeavouring to force his way into 
the city, had been tried by drum-head court-martial, and hanged summarily. 

Sad hope for the defenders of the city ! 

* * * * - 


But my tale is drawing to a ciose, and sad is that close, and bloody—almost the 
bloodiest page in the gory book of human history ; and I know notif it be not quite 
the most horribly hideous ; for that blood was all shed, coldly, deliberately, for set 
plan and purpose of malice aforethought. Therefore, not the lapse of ages shall 
obliterate, nor the waters of Lethe itself wash out, the curse of Cromwell. 

Not of the times, but of the man—for the times were refined and merciful : and 
it had been the boast of a contemporaneous historian, that during all the bloody 
civil wars of England, though the opposing Englishmen would slay one another 
sharply enough while both sides stood to it, so soon as the one party turned tofly, 
the other conld not be brought to do execution on the flyers. Not of the men, but of 
the sect—for the man was in the main merciful and sparing of blood, except when 

loodshedding was imperatively necessary to his career; but the sect, as all sects- 
we in turn when they are dominant and unresisted, was bigoted, fanatical and bar 
arous. 

But to return to that doomed city. Day after day passed on, quiet and calm, in 
the horrid hush of expectation, The sun shone bright! on the green fields and 
the fair river, the fresh and pleasant air dallied with the streamers and ensigns, 
equally of morose Puritan and fiery cavalier; but the sun showed not, and the 
breeze stirred net any banner of his Grace of Ormond, nor came there any tidings 
of approaching succour. 

* . * * * 


Little remains to tell. All that day, all the following night, all the succeeding 
morning, incessant, roared the cannon fromthe trenches—the cannon from the city : 
but the latter feebly, inefficiently, and at length singly—the former, faster and fier- 
cer, and more overwhelming every moment. 

The angles of the bastions, the parapets, curtain, and counter-scarp went down ; 
before noon there were three wide and yawning breaches ; and against these, in 
three massive columns, was the iron might of the Roundheads rolled forth. 

Three separate assaults were given and repulsed at each breach. It needs not 
to multiply words, for words can supply nothing which the imagination cannot bet- 
ter fill. The picked men of the bravest race on earth were fighting, hand to hand, 
within a circumscribed and narrow space, with every terrible engine and imple- 
ment of destruction that human skillhad then invented. They were animated by 
all the stcongest motives that can inflame, invigorate, infuriate the human breast. 
Political rancor—religious fanaticism—liberty—loyalty—personal hatred—person- 
al interest—all motives high and holy—all motives base and sordid. And the re- 
sult was, call it cap will, glory or crime—the result was, blood and havoc, 
and the distiguring of the Creator's image! 

. ca 7” 7 * 


Ere ten o'clock of thathorrid night in which Tredagh was taken—in which two 
thousand men were slaughtered in cold blood, or roasted wilfully to death in God’s 
desecrated temples—in which the kennels of the city streamed with human gore— 
ere ten o'clock of that horrid night, O’Brien clasped te his heart the living wife, 
and wept with her, unhindered, over the rescued corpse of the dead brother, 

- 7 * ~~ al 


Years passed away. The young earland his lovely bride departed en the very 
morrow, self-exiled to the hospitable realmof France ; and there dwelt, happy 
and in honour, until the restoration of the second Charles to his hereditary crown 
restored the Earl of Thomond also to the hereditary lands and honours. 

Years passed away, and the gallantson of the great usurper, early called away, 
Went down to the grave before his mighty sire—and, dying, sealed the doom ofhis 
father’s blood-bronght dynasty. Had Henry Cromwell hved to succeed Oliver, a 
Cromwell might have now sat onthe throne of England. The imbecility of Rich- 
ard,and not the strength of Charles, produced the restoration, Strange isthe 
course of circumstances! That was not the last revolutionary dynasty destined to 
fall by the death of the energetic, able heir, while the weak should survive, to be 
found wanting at the time of trial. 


This last allusion is probably made to the late Duc d’Orleans, Louis 
Philippe’s hapless son. Have we not a right torecommend this little vol- 
ume to the attentive perusal of our readers ? 


Tueory or Musicat Composition. By Godfrey Weber. Boston. 1846. 
Wilkins, Carter § Co. This is a translation from the German by Mr. 
James T. Warsenr, the original being a most elaborate and valuable 
treatise. We speak from the testimony of others, the subject being hand- 
led in a scientific and technical style that puts it far beyond the compre- 
hension of any but a professed student of musical science. We can but 
bear willing testimony to the nicety with which the two octavo volumes 
are got up, and hope that the translator may be remunerated for his very 
laborious task. 


Tue Primary Note Reaver. By J. F. Warner. New York. 1846. 
Appletons. This is another and less learned aid to the acquisition of 
music, comprising the first requisite steps in singing at sight. 

Rupimentat Lessons. Idid. A necessary accompaniment to the above, 
and intended equally for students of vocal or instrumental music. 

Tue Amentcan Ancier’s Guine.—New York. H. Long § Brother.— 
This is the third edition of a fisherman’s manual, having appended to it 
more than a hundred pages of hitherto unpublished matter connected 
with the gentler art. That it has reached a third edition is proof positive 
of its intrinsic merit, every angler who follows the hints it contains be. 
coming ex-oficioa critic. We are relieved, therefore, from the necessity 
of passing judgment upon its claims to patronage, that point being estab- 
ished in its favour. We can see, however, at a glance that it is eminently 
a practical work, although we find scattered up and down, and especially 
in the introductory remarks, signs that the poetical view of the “ jolly fish- 
er’s life’ is not altogether unknown to the author. The larger illustra 
tions, drawn on stone, are excellent: not only the outlines and tint of 
the various species of fish appear carefully represented, but their very eha- 
racter seems in a measure to be preserved. The woodcuts are scarcely 
good enough to warrant their repetition as corner pieces for every page ; 
but we presume there are buyers of books who value them for the num- 
ber rather than the worth of these adornments. It is altogether a neat 
little volume. The author’s name does not appear in the title page; but 
we find the nameof J.J. Brown incidentally mentioned as furnishing, 
Part IT. Theentire book is, we presume, his work. 

Tue Governmental Instructor.—ByJ.B. Shurtlef. New York, 1849. 
Collins § Brother—Under this somewhat clumsy title a school book is 











here offered to public notice, containing a concise view of the United 
States Government, and that of each separate state, the whole arranged 
in the form ef lessons, with questions at the foot of each page in approved 
scholastic fashion. It forms in fact a hand-book for embryo statesmen ; 
nor can we wonder that, where the great bulk of the community takes 
part in political affairs, a knowledge of the form and working of the con- 
stitution should be considered a fit subject for youthfalstady. Before 
adoption into schools, the book will have, or ought to have, a searching 
revision by competent persons. In the chapter on naturalization laws 
there is surelya grave error. The right of citizenship is said to be in a 
manner an hereditary right, “So that all people born in the United 
States, of parents who were citizens, are entitled to the right of citizenship 
also.” 

Is not every man or woman born ia the United States a citizen without 
reference to parentage? The reverse of this fact is implied in the sen- 
tence quoted above. 


JourRNEY TO THE GoLp Dyaainas. By Jeremiah Saddlebags. New York. Strin- 
ger & Townsend. This is a cheap and clever series of caricatures ; and we 
notice it for the purpose of expressing our regret that the artists, Messrs, 
J. A. and D. F. Read, who could handle their pencils with so much effect, 
should not have had a less stale subject to illustrate. Through a heap of 
rubbish we discern considerable ability. There is in this country an im- 
mense field for the pencil of a satirist, but great judgment in the choice of 
material is an essential element of success. 


Tue Royat Gattery or Eyoravixes.—The firet number of a new 
monthly publication under this title has been sent us by Messrs. Stringer 
§ Townsend. It issues from London, is of quarto size, and in each part 
four highly finished steel engravings will be offered to subscribers at the 
low price of fifty cents. The subjects are to embrace a wide range, be- 
ing taken from “ the best pictures by the best masters.” In the number 
before us the vignette on the title-page is excellent. It represents the 
charming group by Carlo Maratti, known as the “ Triumph of Galatea.” 
We welcome any efforts to convey to the public a knowledge of the beau- 
ties of Art. 

Suarpe’s Lonpon Macazine.—G. Virtue. We have again to ackuow- 
ledge the receipt of this able pericdical. From the May number we 
have continued our extracts. 





Booxs ReceiveD.—Frank Fairleigh. No 3 and4. G. Virtue. Clement 
Lorimer, by G.A. Roach, Stringer § Townsend. American Quarterly Regis. 
ter, for March. Philadelphia. 





THE ENGLISH VIRGINIUS AND THE FRENCH VIRGINIA. 


Mrs. Mowatt IN A NEW CHARACTER.—An adaptation to the English 
stage of M. Latour’s tragedy of Virginie was produced here last evening, 
under the title of Virginia. The original must be familiar to the greater 
number of playgoers ; it was frequently performed at the St. James's 
two years since, with Mdlle. Rachel as the heroine, and is, perhaps, the 
most interesting of modern French tragedies. It might at first be sup- 

sed that a comparison with the chef d’ euvre of Sheridan Knowles, a 
comparison which no dramatic author would willingly challenge, would 
in the present instance be inevitable, but such is not the case. In the 
play of Sheridan Knowles, Virginius is the principal character, standing 
out in bold relief from the canvas, around which the other characters 
are grouped, while in the play of M. Latour Virginia is the principal 
character—Virginius not appearing upon the scene until the fourth act. 
In point of construction the play of M. Latour is much superior to that of 
Sheridan Kuowles; the interest is je swe wrought up to a climax, 
and the play ends with the death of Virginia. Moreover, we have no 
hors d’ euvres like Siccias Dentatus, as we have in the play of Sheridan 
Knowles. ‘The treatment of the subject, too, is very different. In the 
play of M. Latour, Appius Claudius takes advantage of the absence from 
Rome of Virginius to visit his house, and to attempt to seduce his daugh- 
ter, and causes her lover, Icilius, to be murdered ; and it is not until his 
suit has been scornfully rejected by Virginia that be sets on Fabius to 
seize her. She is dragged before the judgment-seat, the case is adjourn- 
ed, and she is taken to the house of Appius Claudius, before the return 
of Virginius to Rome. She escapes trom the house of Appius and returns 
to her own in the middle of the night, and here occurs one of the finest 
scenes in the play. She meets her father, and relates to him the fearful 
adventures of the horrible night when Appius Claudius found his way 
into her chamber, when she, after horrible struggles, succeeds in makin 
her escape and preserving herhonour. The death scene is also manage 
differenti . In Virginia it is Virginia herself who suggests to Virginius 
the propriety of killing her, nay, who demands death at his hands, to save 
herself from dishonour. 

The part of Virginia, it will be seen, thus constitates the play, and it 

was admirably sustained by Mrs. Mowatt. This lady is one of the most 
accomplished and lady-like actresses on the stage. Her graceful style 
bears a nearer resemblance to that of Miss Foote than does that of any 
artiste who has appeared since that accomplished woman left the stage. 
Her scorn in the scenes with Appius Claudius was withering, but the 
great triumph was the scene with Virginius in the fourth act, to which 
we have before aliuded. Rachel was very fine in this scene, but it always 
struck us that she was somewhat too energetic. If she exhibited half 
the energy in the encounter with Appius which she did in the narrative 
of it, Appius had more to fear from her than she from him. Mrs. Mowatt, 
on the contrary, appeared to us a young girl almost dying from excess of 
agony and exhaustion; there was a subdued tone in her manner of rela- 
ting the occurrences of that dreadful night, such as a young and virtuous 
girl, like Virginia, would employ, and this subdued tone heightened the 
intensity of the pathos infinitely more than the most boisterous energy 
could have done. The last scene also was superbly acted, there was 
something agonizing in the thrilling tones with which she asked for 
death. She was excellently ——— by Mr. Davenport, who was the 
Virginius. Both artists were called for at the conclusion. The transla- 
tion is, we understand, from the pen of Mr. John Oxenford, and is admir- 
ably written. While it is almost a literal version of the original, it is 
written as M. Latour himself would have written it, had he composed his 
tragedy in English. The language is easy and flowing and rhythmical, 
and it would be impossible for one not acquainted with the fact, to know 
that it was a translation, so entirely free is it from géne. The tragedy 
was admirably put upon the stage. The last scene was the perfection of 
“ mounting.” The a at the fall of the curtain was enthusiastic. 
The house was exceedingly well attended,—London paper, May 9. 





JENNY LIND. 

This fair vocalist has managed to keep the musical public of London 
in a flutter, since her very first appesrance. Her reported marriage, and 
her retirement from the stage, have been fruitful themes for newspaper 
paragraphs. The latter event has really occurred, though we trust like 
many similar retirements, it may only be pro tempore. Mrs. Wood chang- 
ed her mind, and after all, Jenny is buta woman. She played for the 
last time on Thursday the 10th ult., and aroused such a furore, that we 
give two accounts of the remarkable scerie. Foreigners are apt to dub 
the English a phlegmatic people, but when throroughly moved, the evi- 
dence of excitement is palpable enough. 

During the whole of Mademoiselle Lind’s engazement this season there 
has not been so extraordinary a spectacle as was exhibited last night, 
when, as the bills stated, her “last operatic peckeemmnaes was to take 
place. Although this announcement contained nothing to imply that she 
would not hereafter sing at concerts, the en thronged to Her Majes- 
ty’s Theatre as if she were about to take her leave altogether, and they 
uever were, under any circumstances, to see her or to hear her again. 
And, indeed, the acting of Jenny Lind is such an essential element in her 

wer of attracting the public that by quitting the operatic boards and 

coming the mere concert singer she almost loses her identity. The dif- 
ference of her reception when she sang at the “classical concert” from 
that when she re-appeared in La Sonnambula must have struck any one 
who witnessed the two scenes. Though the theatre was the same, 
and the bulk of the audience nearly the same, on both occasions, she was 

eted in the character of Amina just as if she was making her dédit, 
and the preceding concert had never been given. Hence the public, 
who thought they were witnessing for the last time the combination of 
Jenny Lind the actress with Jenny Lind the vocalist, were not so much 
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misteken in giving all the force ofa final interview to their visit last 
night. 

oberto il Diavolo, which, on the London Italian stage, has never been 
very popular as a whole, but which has depended for its attraction on 
the Alice of Mademoiselle Lind, was the opera selected. The character 
in which she first sang before a London audience was chosen as the one 
in which she was to take her leave. ‘Ma Normandie,” with the immor- 


On the whole, indeed, we have rarely listened to an opera utterly more 
colourless and dull, or in which, in the absence of original invention, there 
were so few evidences of ingenuity. Herr Kreutzer’s music is a kind of 
olla podrida from Marschner, Lindpaintner, and the third-rate modern 
Germans. The melodies fall listlessly on the ear, like very old tunes not 
worth remembering. It is true that the orchestration is pretentious and 
noisy (not pry! but this, at the best, is an indifferent pretext to hide the 





tal sotto voce shake, which has so often astonished her heareas, drew down 
the accustomed encore, aud the clinging to the cross, with terror in the 
shrink and faith in the countenance, seemed even more striking than 
usual as a display of histriouic power. The increased sweetness and | 
fulness of her voice this year have been a theme of universal remark, 
and never was it more melodious than last night. 

The applause which she received at the conclusion of the opera was 
something remarkable. She was called three times by au audience that oc- 
eupied even the obscurest nooks of the edifice, and that universally rose 
when she appeared, and so continuous were the plaudits that they blend- 
ed with each other into one roll of heavy sound. At the last call she ap- 
peared particularly moved. 

Another paper says. : 

Jenny Lind took ber leave of the stage last evenivg, ia the same char- 
acter in which she made her debit two years since, in that of Alice in 
Roberto Ii Diavolo. Not even in the heyday of the public excitement to 
see Jenny Lind do we remember a more striking scene than the Opera 
House presented last night. To say that the place was crowded is inad- 
equately to describe the suffocating density of the mass who filled the 
pit and galleries; and in the reserved portions of the theatre—the boxes 
and stalls—every available nook and cranny was filled. Her Majesty, 
Priuce Albert, the Duchess of Kent, were present, and all the rank and 
fashion of London seemed to be collected there to pay the last tribute of 
respect to Lind, on her secession (let us hope, not final) from the lyric 
stage. It had been difficult to persuade the public that she was really 
determined to leave; but, when the official announcement seemed to 

lace the fact beyond all present doubt, the general rush to witness her 
ast performance produced a concourse in the theatre, and commanicated 
an enthusiasm to the vast audience such as we do not remember to have 
witnessed on any similar occasion. The burst of cheering and the gener- 
al up-rising of the vast crowd bespoke an unanimity of feeling and an en- 
thusiasm such as no performer within the range of living experience, at 
least on the lyric stage, has been able to excite. On such ana occasion 
we cannot criticise the performance ; we have too deep a sense of the ir- 
reparable loss which the lyric drama has suffered by the secession of Jen- 
ny Lind to become critical. Be it therefore our task to record the part. 
ing scene between Jenny Lind and the public at the fall of the curtain. 
Boxes, pit, galleries, rose as with one mind and purpose; and in a few 
moments Lind came forward, led by Gardoni, to receive new tributes of 
ps teny She was visibly affected, yet shrunk trom all open expression 
of her feelings, and bowed revereutly to that public by whom she had 
been so long and so affectionately cherished. Searcely had she retired, 
when another storm arose, more loud and premptory than the first; and 
agnin the fair singer appeared, led on by Belletti. The same warm and 
euthusiastic applause was renewed; and the bouquets feil in showers. 
A third time the call was made; and now Jenny Lind came on alone, 
trembling with suppressed emotion, bowing lowly, meekly and reverent- 
ly, and looking the farewell which custom denied her the opportanity of 
speaking. This time the enthusiasin was so great, so prolonged, so en- 
tirely beyond even the greetings to which she has been accustomed, that 
her teelings became too strong to be repressed, and her emotioa found 
vent and her gratitude expression in tears. Such was the scene of leave- 
taking last evening.. Notwithstanding all that has passed we can but in- 
dalge the hope that the leave-taking is not indeed final, but that Jenny 
Lind may be induced again, at no distant period, to resume the throne 
which she has unnecessarily abdicated. 


To these may be added the testimony of an acute observer, and merry 
chronicler, though he does not refer io the leave-iaking. 


_ Mr. Pips, nis Diany.—Saturday May 5 1849.—To the Queen's House 

in the Haymarket to hear Jenny Lind, whom every body do call the Swe- 
dish Nightingale. Did go witha Pit Ticket. Wentat6 p. m., expecting 
a Crowd, and there a Mob of People already at the Doors, and sume did 

say they had come as early as Five. Got as close asI could to the Pit 

Entrance, and the Throng increasing; and by-and-by Ladies in theic 

Opera dresses standing without their Bonnets in the Street. Many of 

them between the Carriage Wheels and under the Horses’ Heeds: and 
methinks I did never see more Carriages together in my Life. At last the 
Doors open; which did begin to fear they never would, and I in with 

the Press, a most terrible Crush, and the Ladies screaming and their 

Dresses torn in the Scramble, wherefore, I thought it a good Job that 
my wife was not with me. With much ado into the Pit, the Way being 

stopped bya Snob ina green Jockey Coat and Bird’s Eye Neckcloth, 
that the Checktakers would not suffer to pass. The Pit full ina Twink- 
ling, and I fain to stand where I dest might, nigh to Fop’s Alley; but 
presently a Lady fainting with the Heat and carried out, which was glad 
of; [ mean that I got her place. I did never behold so much Company 
in the House before; and every Box full of Beauties, aud bang with yel- 
low Satin Curtains, did show like a brave Pictureina Guld frame; which 
was very handsome to look round upon while the Musicians were tuning. 
The Fiddles tuned, and the Overture played, the Curtain up for the 
Opera; which was the Sonambula; the part of Aminaacted by Jenny. 
The Moment she came on the Stage the audience, Lords, Ladies and all, 
ape their Legs, shouting, cheering, waving Hats and Handkerchiefs, and 
clapping of Hands ia white Kid Gloves. But at last they silent, and let 
the Nightingale sing ; and for certain she is a wonderful Singer. It did 
amaze mo to hear how easy and sweetly she do till and warble 
the most difficult Passages: and I perceive she has arare Ability of Voice. 
But what did no less astonish me was ber Acting, it being as good as her 
Singing ; for she did seem to forget herself in her part, instead of her part 
in herself; which is the Mistake of most Opera Singers. To think that 
she should draw the whole Town in Crowds together to hear her sing a 
few pretty Sugarplum Melodies and portray the Grief of a poor Peasant 
Wench cast off by her Lover! But she do throw a Grace and Beauty of 
her own into the Character and Musique; which I take to be the Mark of 
a true Genius. She made to sing divers Songs twice over, and called 
upon the Stage at the End of the Act, and again when the Opera was fin- 
ished; when, good lack, to see the Nosegays and Posies flung in Heaps 
upon the Stage! She. must needs get a Mint of Money by her singing ; 
but she has spent a deal of it in building Hospitals, and I do wish (Heav- 
en forgive me!) I had all she has given away in Charity.— Punch. 











GERMAN OPERA IN LONDON. 


To the manifold attractions of a London season the above has recently 
been added. The début on the night of the 9th inst., is thus described in 
a London paper of the following morning. We commend the careful 
style of criticism to musical critics generally. 

Drury-Lang Tuktatre.—The German operatic company, which has 
been for some time announced, gave its first representation last night. The 
opera selected for the occasion was Conradin Kreutzer’s Das Nachitlager 
in Granada, a work which has for some years enjoyed considerable popu- 
larity on the continent. 

The general impression derived from the performance was highly satis- 
factory.’ There was the usual completeness of ensemble and close atten- 
tion to details which have distinguished the several German troupes that 
have visited this country. The orchestra was numerous and thoroughly 
efficient, the cuorus powerful and effective. Every actor appeared quite 
at home in his prrts, and there was not u single instance of negligence or 
carelessness observable during the entire performance. There were some 
drawbacks, however, which we shall briefly notice. 

In the first piece, the opera Das Nachtlager in Granada, (A Night in 
Granada) is the feeblest work of a very feeble composer, and the most 
faultless execution would fail to make it interesting to a London musical 
audience. The story upon which the book is founded is a kind of pasto- 


emptiness of the ideas. The finales and concerted pieces are very long, 
but, being al! made up of shreds and patches, give no notion whatever of 
development. The overture isas poor and trivial an instrumental piece as 
ever served for prelude toa Frevch or Italian opera. It was a pity to hear 
the efforts of a fine band and chorus, like that under the direction uf Herr 
Karl Anschiitz, wasted upon such a dry and ungrateful work. 

The great vocal star of the company is Herr Pischek, whose high merits 
as aconcert singer have gaitsed him almost unprecedented popularity here, 
and who, for the first time in England, appeared in the dramatic character. 
We need scarcely say that Herr Pischek’s voice is a deep barytone of rare 
quality, extensive range, and great flexibility. His last visit to this coun- 
try was in 1847, since when there is no evidence of deterioration either 
in the power or beauty of the organ. Herr Pischek’s reception was up- 
roarious, and his performance throughout the opera created the greatest 
enthusiasm. Nevertheless, there are few opportunities in the Nachtlager 
for displaying to advantage the peculiar characteristics of his accomplish - 
ed style, and it was only in one or two morocaux that he had an oppor- 
tunity of doing himself entire justice. One of these was a lengthy reci- 
tative and air, ‘‘ Furwahr est ist ein abentheur,” where the Prince Re- 
gent is on the point of retiring to rest in the ruined castle. On this Herr 
Pischek bestowed all the elaboration and finesse of his vocalization, ex- 
hibiting an immense command of the mezzo voice, and using the falsetto 
with equal prodigality and ease. Another effective movement was in the 
air de chasse, “‘ Ein shutz bin ist,” a songof some character, which has 
acquired considerable vogue in England under the title “ A Hunter am 

; this was sung with greatenergy and spirit by Herr Pischek, who de- 
clined, nevertheless, accepting the general demand for an encore. We 
shall wait, however, for an opportanity of seeing this popular artist in 
another opera before offering a definite judgment on his capabilities as a 
dramatic singer. As anactor Herr Pischek has abundant energy and in- 
dulges in the profuse gesticulation and incessant movement which apper 
tains to the German school, and of which the celebrated Madame Schroe- 
der Deverient was such an illustrious example. 

Of the prima donna, Madame Marlow, who sustained the part of Gabri- 
elle, the shepherdess, and of Herr Erl, primo tenore, the representative ot 
Gomez, her betrothed, one opinion may be shortly stated. The lady is 
from Darmstadt, a small German town of no great musical note, where 
she has for some years held the foremost position. Her voice is a mezzo 
soprano of some power and considerable compass, but her style of sing- 
ing occasionally borders on the extravagant, and her intonation is not al- 
ways true. Herr Erl is from Vienna, where we believe he has acquired 
a degree of popularity which, to judge from last night, he will find some 
difficulty in obtaining in London. His voice is a tenor not remarkable 
for any particular quality, and his singing is heavy and expressionless. 
Of the rest of the dramastis persone we have nothing to observe. 

The honours of the evening were divided between Herr Pischek and 
the chorus, although considerable applause was bestowed on Madame 
Marlow, in her duet with the “ Prince Regent,” and in a romance sung 
behind the scenes, ‘‘ Leise nahet, leise wallet’’ (“ Gently sinks, gently 
glides”) which is rather a pretty imitation of the Spanish serenade. The 
chorus was admirable throughout,—admirable in force and completeness, 
admirable in delicacy, precision, and light and shade. In the finale to the 
second act (the opera Is divided into three as here represented) two un- 
avimous encores were obtained in immediate succession, a compliment in 
every respect most richly deserved. The orchestra, too, was excellent 
throughout, and equally shone in brilliant and subdued passages. Herr 
Anschiitz seems to be a thoroughly efficient conductor. 

At the end of the opera there was great applause, and Herr Pischek, 
Madame Marlow, and Herr Erl reappeared before the curtain. Tho 
house was well attended, but not crowded. On Monday Der Freiscutz, 
in which Herr Formez, adasso of celebrity, is to appear, will give the 
German company a much more favourable opportunity of exhibiting its 
vocal and instrumentals resources to advantage than that presented by 
the opera of Conradin Kreutzer. 





RATLWAY MORALS AND OTHER TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


We must be on our way to a new age of chivalry, since we have just 
reached, possibly passed, the very opposite of that which survives only in 
the myths of the middle ages. The outcry at Mr. Hudson’s last-disclosed 
—what shall we call it 1—process of attaining wealth, is accompanied by 
many a sign that a cognate spirit prevails generally, even among the 
sterner censors of the trespasser—prevails more extensively perhaps than 
the censorious wot. 

In the first piace, it is evident that the Hudson is only a triton among 
the minnows, the gigautic type of a class, greater in scale but not diffier- 
ent in spirit; the Hudson has its Waddiugtons and its other consenting 
subordinates, until the spirit of acquiescence in the Hudsonian process of 
attaining wealth pervades every class, from the chairman who returns the 
shareholder his own capital as dividend—‘‘dividend,” the modern refined 
name for spoil—down to the station clerk who reissues the tickets ; only 








the clerk is sent to prison for it. Mr. Hudson, with the assent, however re 

luctant of Mr. Waddington, and with the authority however blindly be- 
stowed of the directors, has induced the public to subscribe more mo- 
ney to the Eastern Counties Railway, by representing the enterprise to be 
a great deal more successful than it was ; and that, we say, was doue by 
returning to the subscribers their own money as profit. Obtained under 
false pretences, the money was misappropriated, and the misappropria- 
tion was disguised by a systematic tampering with the accounts for e 
period of years. ‘To other incidental irregularities we need not further 
allude ; the main trick, for trick it was, induced large numbers to trust 
Mr. Hudson and his colleagues with money on the faith of an income de- 
rivable from honestly divided profits; for some years, Mr. Hudson and 
his colleagues have not been honestly dividing the profits, but ekiag them 
out with the capital advanced; and now, for a time at least, those share- 
holders must go without any income at all. This conduct cannot claim 
me title either of honest or honourable; it is dishonest and dishonour- 
able. 

Unless Lord Brougham grossly libels a large section of the community, 
the ant of such conduct is not confined to Mr. Hudson or his coadju- 
tors, but is traceable in the transactions of other companies hitherto re- 
garded as “ the aristocracy” of the Railway world: he mentions particu- 
lar instances of gross connivance at default in the officers of eompanies, 
and similar laxities. Itis not therefore only the gambling in shares 
which has been the vice of the railway mania—not only the depravities 
of Chapel Court and the stratagems of the “ stags,’’ but the genuine pro- 
prietors and regular officials have been infected. The true value and pro- 
tit of every railway must depend upon the actual relation of outlay and 
traffic: in one way or other, systematic attempts bave been made on all 
sides to misrepresent the state of that relation. And the worstsymptom 
is, that these attempts were evidently thought usual, and not improper or 
degrading. Lord Brougham hints that a great number of Members of 
the House of Commons have been coumaile cognizant of irregularities, 
at which they have connived. Now, as almost every class of suciety, ex- 
cept the poorer, is represented either in the railway world or in the House 
of Commons, the complicity or connivance at fraud is charged against 
every class except the poorer classes ; those furnish the dishonest clerks, 
pilfering policemen, and “sneaks” of the railway. Dishonour and dis- 
honesty, then, are accepted us usual conditions of railway success. At 
one time success on such conditions wouid have been declined by high- 
minded gentlemen ; and to this day, we doubt whether any nobleman 
would be found to sacrifice hereditary traditions for the profits of syste- 
matic dishonour and dishonesty practised on the unwary, the ignorant, 
and the helpless. 

Yet there are ugly signs, even among the immaculate. Railway frauds 
are not the only deviat.ons from generous impulses. Lord Brougham 
was deservedly severe on the House whose Members connive at merce- 


ral of the 16th century. A certain “Prince Regent” (of the house of| nary frauds, deservedly severe on those who had not the heart to help 


Hapsburg, it would appear from the last jina/e), on a hunting expedition, 
loses his way in a valley in Granada, and falls among some shepherds, 
who, under the pretence of offering him hospitality, accerd him shelter in 
the ruins of an old Moorish castle, designing to murder and rob him in 
the night. A shepherdess, however, whose gratitude the ‘‘ Prince Re 

t” has won, by having restored to her a favourite dove, which had 


Sir John Packington in his attempt to prevent bribery at elections ; but 
when Lord Beaumont describes the atrocities committed by the Neapoli- 
tan soldiers at Messina and Catania, Lord Brougham is struck doubtful, 
incredulous ; he extenuates, and believes that nothing unusual was per- 
petrated. Lord Brougham is an advocate of peace ; he can vie with 
Voltaire in disparaging the glories of war; but when it comes to the 


n 
aoe carried away by an eagle, visits him in the night, and warns him ot | lowest outrages of war, ¢hen he finds room for charitable scepticisms. 


his danger. Prolitting by the instructions of his protectress, the Prince 
is enabled to keep his enemies at bay until the arrival of his retinue, 
whom he had missed in the ardor of the chase, and who finally trace him 
to his abode among the ruins. As a token of his gratitude, the Prince 
unites his fair preserver to a shepherd whom she loves, and by whom 


she is beleved, bestowing a handsome dowry in the bargain. It will be | weights at a “ meet. 


Ere the cheers of Lord Brougham s charitable scepticisms touching 
rapes and rapines had died away, Peers were immersed ina philanthropic 
discussion on “cruelty to animals,”—arduously debating the practicabili- 
ty of defending soft-tooted quadrupeds from the labours of cart-drawing, 
pondering the wrongs of race-horses, and the inequitable adjustment of 

” Noble Lords appeared to be desperately at a loss 


allowed that the dramatic interest of such a story is necessarily small, and | to know what was “ cruelty”; asif they had lost the test of natural feel- 


it is not surprising that Conradin Kreutzer, a composer of no 
should have failed in producing music of any character under its influence. 





at genius, ing. The infliction of pain, or even of death, is not the essential ele- 


ment of cruelty: pain and death must be freely met in this mortal world; 











the fear of either, too great nicety in accepting either, to receive or to 
give, does not accompany the bold and generous spirit which makes the 

appiest man or the man most capable of imparting happiness. To 
inflict pain fora wicked pleasure in witnessing agony, to trade in suffer- 
ing for a profit, toaggravate it for some fantastical gratification—tbese are 
base and cowardly teelings which constitute cruelty. But the spirit of 
huating is an impulse natural to a carnivorous creature; the wild life of 
the game ending ander the hand of the sportsman is not worse than that 
of the tame sheep bred for the butcher. It is the feeling that prevails 
which makes the great distinction: the huntsman who risks his own 
neck, who shares the effort to which he urges his horse, wi!l cherish the 
brute iu the hour of repose; there is asympathy of physical exertion and 
enjoyment between the two, a triumph over danger or difficulty, which 
adds a zest to material life; and the human animal has done more to fos- 
ter the ——— of his fourfooted companion than the philanthropist 
who sits in his closet and writes against steeple-chases. What did he 
ever do to make the blood of horse run merrily with well-fed vigour ? 
Give a “bill” to prevent London streets from illustrating Hogarth’s 
“Four Stages of Craelty,” but take care how a cold-blooded efteminacy 
checks that vigour and enjoyment ot life, in man or brute, which cannot 
be had apart from danger and mortal exertion. 

These wandering discussions and erratic incidents in social life form 
a strange commentary on our moral condition. ‘ The school-master has 
been abroad,” and truly we appear to be fallen into a pedagogue con- 
dition of morals not of the highest order. The phenomena of the day 
are extraordinary and instructive.—commercial respectability detected 
in defrauding the virtues of good faith; *‘ useful knowledge” extenuating 
the basest incidents of war; the patrician senate painfully debating what 
is cruelty! It is eminently an age of commerce, which dewands for its 
“basis” “ punctuality and integrity’; political economy teaches that a 
wise self-interest will suffice for the conduct of life; ** bills” to enforce 
every cardinal virtue multiply each session; common sense rules su- 
preme, and sneers at anything ‘“ out of the way,” as Mr. Reynolds sneers 
at Mr. Bateson’s mustachios—-Mr. Reynolds cannot abide an aspect more 
natural and manly than is usual in polite society, and sarcastically calls 
the gentleman who retains the Anglo-Saxon badge “gallant.” Philan- 
thopy cuts up decent society into innumerable charitable associations, 
which are to perform the charities of life by paid deputy. Church-exten- 
sion advances. Set laws, which should be aimed only at the vicious and 
exceptional, are devised to prop the virtues of every class, including the 
lawmakers themselves. But somehow, all this while, there is a stuntin 
of the natural impulses and feelings. It is a losing game. If vitiate 
feeling once seizes upon the bulk of society, Jaw cannot follow it into its 
endless forms and the countless crannies where it harbours. The sole 
safeguard for society is a sound robust developement of the na/ura/ con- 
stitution: that repels what is base, enlarges what is generous; that com- 
bats cruelty, makes corruption ashamed of itself, and scouts Hudsonism 
of every kind. But that is not trained in select committees, is not bred 
in the board-rooms of charitable associations with their paid machinery, 
not discovered by means of hair-splitting discussions on ‘ cruelty,” to be 
decreed by “ bills,” stimulated by the sneers of common sense at the na- 
tural livery of manhood, nor effectively created by the didactic training 
of the intellectual faculties. The mere schoolmaster cannot do every- 
thing, nor the clergyman, nor the lawyer: you must have good hearty 
men for them to work upon—men whose affection throbs in their veins; 
who have a larger sympathy than self-interest, whose idea of success is 
not limited to the commercial form, nor even to the Parliamentary or of- 
ficial. A notion seems to have gained ground, that you may make men 
to pattern, as a sort of vutfitter Frankenstein might du: bat after all, we 
see that the well-informed, shrewd, white-neckclothed, charity-subscrib- 
ing, cautious-spoken monster, thus created, saps the whole political sys- 
tem with corruption, is detected in making wealth by something hke 
swindling, and discovers that he can’t remember what cruelty means; so 
he wants to pass a law to prevent it—unless it means ‘ dividends.”— 
Spectator. 





THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 


This distinguished woman has retired from London to Paris. The 
sale of her household goods (gods we might almost call them) is thus 
announced in the columns of the Morning Post. 


The duty of chronicling the dispersion of celebrated collections formed 
by the high and noble of the land is one of the most painful offices forced 
upon the journalist. The reflection arises from the recurrence of an 
event of this character—the contents of Gore House, for some years past 
the residence ef the Countess of Blessington (who has just retired from 
this country with the view of taking up her future abode in Paris) being 
about to pass under the ordeal of the auctioneer’s hammer. The artistic 
and literary celebrity of her Ladyship’s mansion was well calculated to 
excite considerable interest among the higher classes, but we were 
scarcely prepared to meet so numerous an assemblage of fashionable 
company as yesterday assembled within its walls for the purpose of 
viewing the contents, just now under inspection, preparatory to the sale 
which commences on Monday next. q 

There was something indescribably painful to us in a contemplation of 
the scene, as we wandered through the saloons and noted here and there, 
the eager curiosity with which various little bijoux, each doubtless pos- 
sessing claims of peculiar interest in the estimation of its owner, were 
caught up and examined by the spectators. Not to dwell, however, up- 
on this unfortunate theme, let us give those who have not visited 
Gore House some indication of its contents. The architecturai arrange- 
ment of the mansicn is not convenient, but few interiors could be more 
tastefully fitted up. The furniture of the principal apartments is of the 
most beautiful description, and all the rooms display a perfect abundance 
ot works of art, with many of which the clever pencil of a distinguished 
Count has rendered the public familiar. The catalogue—itself a goodly 
quarto—will be perused with interest, and the history of many of the 
lots caunot fail to give au importance to their disposal. The collection of 
Sévres and old porcelain is unusually rare, and among the former are 
some magnificent specimens once in the possession of Marie Antoinette. 
The furniture of the Countess’s bedchamber includes a very handsome 
carved bedstead, in white and gold formerly belonging to the Empress 
Josephine, which was purchased at the sale of Malmaison. In this room 
hangs a picture representing the — front of the Gore House, with 
figures upon the lawn. Asa work of art it will not bear criticism, but 
the portraits, though upon a very small scale, are admirable. Edwin 
Landseer is one of the principal figures; the artist is seated, in the act 
of sketching a cow, while Lord Chesterfield and Count d’Orsay are look- 
ing over his shoulder. The Duke of Wellington, with the Countess of 
Blessington and the Misses Power, the beautiful nieces of her Ladyship, 
also figure in the picture. The collection of paintings includes many 
works of great interest, and some of high value. Among the latter we 
may quote Sir Thomas Lawrence's celebrated portrait of the Countess, 
which has been considered one of the finest works of that great master ; 
a portrait of the late Earl of Blessington, by the same artist; and a por- 
trait of Masaniello, by Salvator Rosa; this latter picture was formerly in 
the Belvidere collection, at Naples; it was one of four executed at the 
moment of his triumph, by desire of the Neapolitan patriot, and has been 
frequently copied. The interesting works include a great many original 
sketches by celebrated artists; Sir David Wilkie, Maclise, Landseer, and 
Winterhalter being among the coniributors; the latter has a beautiful 
drawing of “ The Sisters,”’ (Misses Power), full of grace and effect. The 
name of the President of the Republic of France also appenrs in the cat- 
alugue. Lot 235 being described as “A View of the Castle of Ham, 
drawn and presented by Prince Louis Napoleon. Among the finished 
pictures worthy of notice is a “ Portrait of a favourite Dog,” presented to 
the Countess of Blessington by the King of Naples, in Edwin Landseer's 
best style. The library contains nothing worthy especial notice, the 
books consisting almost exclusively of modern works, of which however, 
there is a very large collection. The saie altogether extends over thir- 
teen days, of which the last three are devoted to the library. 

The commencement of the sale is thus mentioned ina paper of later 
date; though we have no intention of chronicling as a matter of course, 
its further progress. 

Yesterday the costly and elegaut contents of Gore House, the residence 
of Lady Blessington, were brought under the hammer by Mr. Phillips, in 
consequence of the noble owner’s determination to take up her future 
residence in Paris. The first day’s sale consisted of the furniture of the 
boudoir and drawing-room and the exceedingly rare collection of Sevres 
and other old porcelain. Amongst the latter was a Dresden basket, con- 
taining an exquisite bouquet of Sevres china flowers, which fetched 50/. 
12s. Two pve. ws baskets, of a similar description, sold for 31 guineas each. 
A pair of fine old Dresden bottles, with fruit and flowers, in high relief, 
sold at 42/. 4s. Two pair of cups and saucers, of Capodi Monti porcelain, 
were bought by Mr. Webb for 37/. 16s. Anantique amber jug, for- 
merly in the possession of the Empress Josephine, was knocked down at 
51. 53. A pair of apple green Sevres cups, with covers, brought 630. 
Another pair, slightly flawed, from the Baroness Howe's collection, was 
sold for 52/. 10s. A pair of old blue Sevres vases, supporting lily car- 
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e the property of Marie Antoinette, went for 73/ 12s. The 
= = ae been? - or et ocmtee of Blessington’s hands, resting on a 
cushion, in silver, weighing 108 ounces, which only produced 34/. About 
2,200/. was realised by the day’s sale, 





CHARITY AND FESTIVITY. 


Prince Albert, since he laid the foundation stone of Grimsby Docks, 
has performed the same office for the Philanthropic Society, and also for 
the County of Middlesex about to erect anew Pauper Lunatic Asylum. 
There is so strong a family likeness in the accounts of these ceremonials, 
that we vary the record to day by extracting from the Loudon Atheneum, 
some snarling remarks on one of them. 

There is truth and force certainly in what is said, but the obvious an- 
swer is that these musterings are great stimulants of charity, and that 
they are very pardonable occasions for vaporing. The extreme publici- 
ty given through the press to matters of minor importance undoubtedly 


tends to make men fond of figuring in public, 
“The Philanthropic Society —so well known in the locality of St. George's 
Fields—has at length commenced its preparatione for removal from 
town. On Tuesday last the foundation stone of the proposed building 
was laid at Reigate, in the presence of royal, ducal, right reverend and 
right-m'nded personages. -rince Albert was the great attraction ; aad 
next to him the band of juvenile offenders—the gamins of London. The 
asantry of the county assembled for the exhibitioa—the clergy in their 
Souten robes—lords and ladies in their coronetted carriages. The busi- 
ness of the day began by the gamins singing a hymn in honour of Prince 
Albert—composed for the occasion; after which they sang another hymn 
in praise of a yet higher Personage according to the order of precedence 
more commonly observed,—whom it is irreverent to name in this light 
way. The noble and pious gentlemen who arranged the féte take liber- 
ties in such matters—laics like ours lves may not. The Prince was touch- 
ed with the preference—and made a very civil speech to the boys. The 
stone was lowered into its bed; corn ard wine, “in token of prosperity 
and plenty” were poured upon it;—and the royal mason departed. Then 
“came in the sweet o’ the’ day. There were the clatter of dishes, the 
ound of extracted corks, the chorus of compliments and congratulations. 
There were much loyal talk and toasts curiously apropos :—* The army 
and navy,” “The clergy and nobility.” Last and least, as if suddenly re- 
collected at the eleventh hour. came “ Success to the Society.” Not a 
word was said of the great object of the association—of its past failures 
and successes—of its future prospects—of the men who have worked for 
it and with it. All was show and glitter—pompous patriotism and draw- 
ing-room devotion to the rough work of philanthropy. We impute no 
blame, of course, to the chief actor in the pageant. He came to do what 
he was desired, and departed when it wat done. But why should funds 
be expended to so little purpose? Is not the Society in want of money ? 
Accommodation for 500 boys is required; and at present buildings can 
be erected for only 180. How much additional house-room would the 
rice of this féte have made? The great Howard finding asmall balance 
in hand in the year’s accounts, once proposed to indulge his wife in a 
visit to London. ‘“ Ha,” said she, “it is just enough to build a nice lit- 
tle cottage for some deserving family.” “ It shall be done then,” replied 
the philanthropist—and it was done. Weare sorry to see this pomp and 
arade about a matter of such obvious duty ; our ancestors, with all their 
faults, were given to do good and say nothing aboutit. In this day fow 
men think of hiding their light under a bushel. The charity of Euglish- 
men has taken an uawholesome liking to the trumpet of Fame.” 





f Tue tate Horace Twiss.—Mr. Twiss was a very amiable, honoura- 
ble, and remarkable man. His father was a highly accomplished and 
learned person. His mother was a sister of John Philip Kemble and Mrs- 
Siddons, and was every way qualified to do honour to her gifted family. 
Mr. Twiss, alter receiving an excellent education, was placed for two or 
three years in an attorney’s office, and then became a member of the In- 
ner Temple, and in due time was called to the bar. He travelled the Ox. 
ford circuit for some years, and became one of its most distinguished 
leaders; but during the latter period of bis professional career he at- 
tached himself exclusively to the Equity Courts. But his chances of suc- 
cess were materially lessened by his social, literary, and political celebri- 
ty; for the world are slow to believe that any man can be first-rate in 
more than one walk at a time. Mr. Twiss’s “ Vers de Socié\é” and 
other light compositions were sufficiently popular in their day to earn 
their author a place among the wits. He is mentioned more than once 
in Lord Byron’s journals from 1812 to 1815. Bat his chosen field of am- 
bition was the House of Commons. Sheridan told Woodfall, when the 
latter intimated that in his judgment Parliamentary eloquence was not 
the youthful aspirant’s forte—“ It is in me, and by G it shall come 
out.” Mr. Twiss is reported to have given utterance to a similar con- 
ciousness of power, and many of his speeches will be admitted on all 
hands to have gone far towards the fulfilment of his pledge. At the con- 
clusion ot his first speech on Catholic Emancipation, the Duke of Norfolk, 
who had been seated under the gallery, requested to be introduced to 
him, and thanked him in the warmest and most flattering terms for his 
advocacy ; and the late Lord Londonderry, an excellent judge. shook 
him cordially by the hand, and said,“ You may speak as often as 
you like now, for the House are sure to listen to you.” His 
speech on the Bill for allowing counsel to address thejury for the 
f felony, was another highly successful effort; 





defence in case of 
and a speech in the Court of Chancery is generally understood to 
have led, by the powers of arrangement and reasoning displayed in it, to 
his appointment as Under-Secretary for the Colonies, on the formation of 
the Duke of Wellington’s Administration, in 1828. But Mr. Twiss’s Par- 
liamentury career was fatally interrupted by the Reform Bill. Wootton 
Basset, the borough which he had represented for many years, was plac- 
ed in Schedule A; and although he subsequently succeeded in getting 
returned for Bridport during ove Parliament, he found it impossible to 
establish a durable hold on the constituency. Nor was he more fortunate 
at Nottiugbam, Bury, and two or three other places at which he subse- 
quently became acandidate. His energies, however, were inexhausti- 
ble. Aide toi et Dieu t’aidera, was his motto. His fortune was limited; 
he had a fami!y to provide for; and finding his forensic gains inadequate, 
he devoted his talents to the press. He hit upon the plan now generally 
adopted, of giving a summary of the speeches in the Houses of Purlia- 
ment in addition to the reports, and for many years he ably supplied the 
House of Commons summary for our contemporary the Z'tmes. He was 
also an occasional contributor of leading articles to the same journal. 
He continued to employ himself in this manner until he received (on the 
nomination, we believe, of the late Lord Granville Somerset,) the ap- 
poiutment of Vice-Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. But the litera- 
ry effort which does his name most honour is undoubtedly his “ Life of 
Lord Eldon.” It silenced, at once, and for ever, the doubts and cavils of 
those, who, misled by the varied ad somewhat desultory nature of Mr. 
Twiss’s career, had judged him incapable of producing a sterling work. 
Had life and health been spared to him, he might have earned stili higher 
distinctions, literary and professional; but we are at all events justified 
in re pen erm him as a kind-hearted, honourable, and estimable 
man, of undoubted ability, who has left a host of friends to lament bis loss, 
and not a single ill-wisher to dispute his claim to the esteem and adwira- 
tion of his contemporaries.—London paper. 





Works or Arr at Romr.—Itis a question of much interest whether 
the galleries of Art in Rome will be protected, and preserved, or sold, 
broken up, lost, and destroyed in the singular political events now oc- 
curring there. We find two Items on the subject in a late paper. The 
former is from the Atheneum, that ought to be well intormed. Many of 
our readers know that the Transfiguration is the most valuable picture in 
existence. It is both a subject of regret and r joicing that a very large 
proportion of the finest works of the old Masters must bide the course of 
events in Rome, being painted in fresco, and consequently immoveable. 
The Atheneum says :— 

“In spite of ‘Achilles’ wrath’ (Achilles being for the present occasion 
Lord B. ougham,—who, as our readers know, is ‘everything by turns and 
nothing long’) we have good reason to suppose that some of the great 
Italian masterpieces wi// find their way into this monied country. There 
is no resisting the natural law of exchanges,—auy more than the natural 
law of the tides. We are informed—but beg to be understood as not 


guaranteeing the information—that the Marquis of Hertford has certainly 
become the purchaser of ‘The Transfiguration.’ ”’ 


The second item is this :— 
‘Forty cases of vases, pictures and gems from Rome, sold by the Rev- 
olutionary Government, and purchased by a company of German Jews, 


have been seized at Paris, and it is said will be restored to the Eternal 
city.’ 





Cyess. 


PROBLEM No. 31, sy Dr. F. W. Morris, (Halifax,) 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in five moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM SO. 30. 





Whue, Black 
1. QKt Pilch K moves 
2 BiwoQB7 P moves 
3% KBP2 P tks en passant. 
4. B tks P checkmate. 
The Match by Correspondence. 
Amsterdam. London. 
82. K RPI 





To CorREsPoNDENTS.—F. W. M. (Halifax.)—You will observe that we have availed our- 
selves of your contribution. We think the stratagem imgenious, but cannot say that we 
agree wiih you respecting the system of notation which you adopt. 

M. J. (Charleston.)—We have not time to make the reference necessary to answer your 
inquiry ; but would recommend you to look again at the position. 

J. A. (Plainfield.)—The solution tendered is the correct one, stalemate only occurring 
when a party whose turn it is to play has no legal move withia his compass. 

D. J.—Your friend’s very pretty Problem shal! have place in our next. 





Orriciat RetiRrEMENTS.—It is said to be in contemplation to make re- 
tirement compulsory on all civil servants above sixty years of age, the 
practice of allowing persons to hold office after this period of life being 
considered highly detrimental to the service and public interest. There is 
no doubt the aversion that age has to all change, and the chilling reception 
it gives ever to improvements suggested by junior officers, often prevents 
the country from realizing much good, to say notbing of the loss the coun- 
try sustains in allowing men, wholly unfit for their duties, to what is called 
“hold on” until they have acquired a right to retire on full allowance.— 
Devonport Telegraph. 





More American success in Lonpoy.—A Five Act Tragedy by a gen- 
tleman of Philadelphia has been brought out at the Sadler’s Wells Thea- 
tre Itis called “Calaynow,” and has been announced for repetition. 
This theatre, though suburban, has acquired a high repute for the care 
and excellence with which performances are given there. 





Osrrvary.—At Guernsey, on the 28th April, aged 31, of disease of the heart, 
Sir Simon Haughton Clarke, Bart., of Oak-kill, East Barnet, Herts.—On the 16th 
April, at Copenhagen, Admiral Baron Holstein, for 47 years President of the 
Danish Admiralty.—On the 3rd ult. at Birmingham, Dr. E. Knox, the Lord 
Bishop of Limerick, in the 77th year of hisage. ‘The deceased prelate was the 


Ranfurly. 

DEATH OF SamuEL MAuNDER.—We have the sorrowful task to announce the 
death, on Monday, the 30th April, of this truly excellent man, and most 
meritorious writer, at his house in Gibson-square, Islington. It was but the other 
day that, in speaking of his portraits, then published by Messrs, Longman and 
Cu., we seized the occasion to offer a few remarks upon the great usefulness of 
his literary career, and his worth as a friend, whom we had known well, and es 
teemed much, for many a year- Mr. Maurder was the brother-in-law of William 
Pinnock, (who married his sister,) and who was so justly celebrated for the course 
he opened and pursued with such ardour in regard to books for educational pur- 
poses. Pinnock’s catechisms will never be forgotten when education is treated of; 
and in their production Maunder was the true workman, to whom the youth of 
England were chiefly indebted for their iastruction ; and also for those of a histor- 
ical kind, which were no less skilfully and admirably edited. Pinnock had, no. 
doubt, the honour of the original design ; but he was of too enthusiastic and spe- 
culative a character to settle fixedly to any one object, however large; and the 
profitable trade in his own catechisms and histories (worth several thousand 
pounds a year) was insufficient to satisfy his ambition ; and he diverted his mind 
from this certain fortune for other schemes which ended in the confusion of all 
and his own ruin. Meanwhile, the honest and painstaking Maunder kept steadily on 
During several of the early years ofthe Gazetée (whilst Pinnock and Maunder were 
its publishers,) and occasionally since, he has contributed his aid to its columns ; 
but the solid business of his life was addressed to the compilation of those most 
useful and invaluable volumes, which Messrs. Longman have from time to time 
brought out under the well deserved titles of ‘‘ Maunder’s Treasury of Useful 
Knowledge,” “ Maunder’s Treasury of History,” “ Maunder’s Scientific and 
Literary Treasury,” ‘‘ Maunder’s Treasury of Natural History,” “ Maunder’s 
Biographical Treasury,’’ ‘‘ Maunder’s Universal Class Book,” &c. 

The meal bestowed on these publications has always claimed our warmest en- 
comium. Maunder was nota person to undertake and not todo. Most conscien- 
tiously and diligently did he acquit himself of every one of his tasks ; and the con- 
sequence is, that for general reference there are no works extant (we hardly ex- 
cept the largest Cyclopedias) superior to his neat portable volumes, for ever 
seeker of information. The avidity with which youth and intelligent childhood 
consult them is the highest testimony, and we know many houses to which we have 
recommended them, that “ go to Maunder” has become the watchword and advice 
whenever any difficulty occurred in study or reading, and seldom have we found 
the appeal made in vain. Ld gn every ground, therefore, we venture unhesitating- 
ly te pronounce Mr. Samuel Maunder an eminent benefactor to his kind, and his 
name, one to be remembered with respect and gratitude by generations yet un- 
born. He had not reached a period of life which led us to fear its so sudden ter. 
mination ; but he has been called away, and if just and good actions, a modest 
self-estimate and firm integrity, an absolute devotedness to literature in its best 
sense for educating the mass of the people—if these qualities and pursuits “ smell 
sweet and blossom in the dust,” so long shall his memory be cherished throughout 
the British empire.—Literary Gazette. 


APPOINTMENT.—Dr. Layard, the celebrated antiquarian explorer and the au- 
thor of “ Nineveh and its remains,” to be a paid attaché tothe British Embassy at 
the Sublime Porte. [This well deserved tribute to his distinguished merit puts 
Dr. Layard in the direct way of prosecuting his discoveries, for which urpose a 
grant has recently been made by the Trustees of the British Museum. £d. Ald.] 


Arup. 


W ar OrrFice, May 11—Ist Regt of Ft Gds—C Alexander, Gent, to be Ens and 
Lt, by pur, v Ellison, pro. Scots us Gds—Ensand Lt Lord AFC W Vane to 
be Ltand Capt by pur,v W Y Peel, who ret ; G@ G Dalrymple, Gent, to be Ens 
and Lt, by pur; v Lord A Vane. 10th ee of Ft—Capt SF C Annesley, from 
37th Ft, to be Capt, v Sall, whoex. 26th Ft—J Stratton, Gent, to be Ens by pur 
v Wilson, proin 83d Ft. 35th Ft—Lt A Tisdall to be Capt by pur, v Faris, who 
ret; Ens J Spratt to be Lt, by pur, v Tisdall. 37:h Ft—Capt H McManus Sall, 
from 10th Ft, to be Capt, v Annesley, whoex. 47th Ft—LtH M Hamilton to be 
Capt by pur v Skrine, who ret; Ens T W Wollocombe to be Lt, by pur, v Hamil- 
ton; C J Perceval, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Wollocombe. 59th Ft—LtC K 
Bushe, to be Capt by pur, v Butler, who ret; Ens GG Mosley, to be Lt, by pur, 
v Bushe; S JJ Burns, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Mosley. 69th Ft—Lt C W 
Parker, to be Capt, without pur, v Tudor, dec ; Ens C Gilborne, to be Lt, v Par- 
ker, April24; T H Charleton, Gent, to be Ensign, v Gilborne, 79th Ft—Serg R 
Jamieson to be Qumr, v A Cruikshanks, who ret uponhalf pay. 83d Ft—Ens S 
W FM Wilson, from 26th Ft, tobe Lt by pur, v Crowe, whoret. 91st Ft— 
W Squirl, gent to be Ens. by pur, v Whitle, pro. 

Hospirat Starr.—J Berry, gent, tobe Assist Surg tothe Forces,y W S John 
stone, resigned, April 13 ; Acting Assist-Surg V A Brown, MD tobe Assist Surg 
to the Forces, v Finlay, dec. 

Orrice or ORDNANCE, MAY 7.—RI1 Regt of Artillery—See Lt L H Deune to 
_ First Lt,v GW D Hay, removed from the regt, being absent without leave, 

ay 2. 

Cuatuam, May 7—Mivitary OFFICERS FoR [np14.—The following officers 
from the several depots forming the Provisional Battalion, are selected by Colonel 
Tnomas Weate, K.H., for embarkation to join their regiments in India :-—10th Ft 
—Lts J VH Montague ; A Montgomerie, M V Bull; Ens F B Sandwith, RM 
Peard, ¥ Beatty, 18th l*t—Capts T Barnes, Lord Cochrane, Ashton, Lts T Martin, 








youngest son of the late Viscount Northlandand uncle of the present Earl of 


Jones. 24th Ft—Capt F C Skurray, Lt A De Vehlle, Ens W V Mannings, B H 
Montgomerie, J A O'Neill. 29th Ft—Maj A St. G H Stipney, Lt H G Colvill, 
Ensigns O Congrave, F Brown. 32d Ft—Lt J Wemyss, Ens W J Ander. 
son. 6lst Ft—Capt T P H Fitzmayer and Ens J Crawford. 80th Ft—CaptJ D 
Morris, Lts B H Boxer, C F Amiel, Ensigns G Sullivan, J Wilkinson, T P Quill. 
96th Ft—Capt J Snodgrass, Lt P J J Grant, Ensigns W T Lite, GB Cumberland 
D W Dundas. 93th Ft—LtJ H Reade. The above officers are for Bengal, 
and the following officers are for Madras—viz :—25th Ft—Maj A A Barnes, Capt 
J Ogilvey, LtsS Northy, R M Taylor, and Ens A Strange. 5ist Ft—Capt P Rice, 
ont Ens W J Baillie. &4th Ft—Capt F A Davidson, Lieuts Lightfoot, J C 

olton 


REINFORCEMENTS FOR THE ARMY IN IND1A.—The following draughts have 
been ordered to be held in readiness for embarkation to India during the present 
month, at Chatham, for Bengal :—Infantry—10th Regt, 60 rank and file ; 18th 
250; 24th 300 ; 29th 230 ; 32d 120; Glst 200; 70th 50; and 80th 60. At Maid- 
stone, for Bengal :—Cavalry—3d Regt Lt Drags, 78 rank and file ; 9th Lancers, 
36 and 14th LtDrags, 110. At Chatham, for Madras ;—Infantry—25th Regt, 35 
rankand file; 5ist 10; and®4th20. At Maidstone, for Madras ;—Cavalry 15th 
Regt Hussars, 50 rank and file. : 





PLymoutH May 5.—Major Burnaby, ofthe Royal Artillery, at Woolwich, lias 
succeeded Lieut. Colonel! Rowland as Colonel of the Plymouth division. 





AssAULT OF ArMs.—Yesterday afternoon the non-commissioned officers of 
the 1st Life Guards gave an assault of arms at the Riding-house, Hyde-park Bar- 
racks. The performance took place under the patronage of General Viscount 
Combermere, Colone! John Hall, and the officers of the Regiment. There was 
also present a numerous and fashionable assemblage of ladies, for whose accom-* 
modation one end of the Riding-house had been set apart, and who appeared to 
take a — lively interest in the proceedings. These consisted of the sword ex- 
ercise and practice with foils, single-stick, and the sabre. Great adroitness was 
exhibited - bage performers, and the whole affair passed off in a very satisfactory 
manner. e regimental band was in attendance, andin the intervals played a 
number of favourite airs. This, with the size of the rooms, the number of persons 
present, and the admirable way in which the arrangements were conducted, ren- 
dered the exhibition one ofa very attractive character We must not forget to 
mention a feat of strength performed by Corporal Newton, who with ene sweep of 
his sabre cut asunder a bar of lead more than an inch and a halfthick. The as- 
saults were under the direction of Corporal-Major Limbert, who, besides his du- 
ties in this respect, gave the company very satisfactory proofs of his skill in single 
stick and sabre practice.—London Paper, May 10. 


MILITARY OBITUARY. 


This record is unusually heavy this week, and we have the melancholy duty 
of heading it with anobituary notice of a most distinguished and gallant officer, 
who has recently rendered his country and the Canadas a most important service. 
From the Montreal Herald of Saturday last, we borrow the following sketch. 


DEATH OF THE COMMANDER OF THE ForceEs.—It is our melancholy duty to 
announce the demise, in Montreal, yesterday morning, the 25th of May, of His 
Excellency Lieut. Gen. Sir Benjamin D'Urban, G.C.B, K.C.H., K C.T.S.. &e., 
Commander of Her Majesty’s Forces in British North America. 

The loss of this highly distinguished officer, and more especially at this junc- 
ture cannot but be viewed as agreat public calamity; his family and his friends feel 
most deeply the sad bereavement which they have sustained. The Duke of 
phy ee on accounted him “ his most accomplished officer.’ He was a most loyal 
and faithful servant of his Sovereign, of admirable judgment, of inflexible in- 
tegrity, ever zealous in the performance of his duties, and his benevolence of dis- 

sition endeared him to every one to whom he became known. 

ast Autumn the General had a severe attack of ulcerated sore throat, since which 
time his respiration has been more or less affected; his general health had also 
become impaired from a long and arduous career in the service of his country, 
and, recently, his strength gradually failed, from the harassing nature of his duties 
and cousequentconfinement. Yesterday morning he was seized with a fainting 
fit, from which he never rallied, and, at the age of 72, he died, like a true soldier, 
at his post. 

Sir oe amin D'Urban had received a cross and five clasps for Busaco, Albu- 
hera, Badajoz, Salamanca, Vittoria, Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive and Toulouse. He 
entered the army in 1793, as Cornet in the 2nd Draguvon Guards, and in the fol- 
lowing yearobtained a troop ; accompanied Sir Ralph Abercrembie’s expedition 
tothe West Indies ;—in 1803 was appointed Superintendent of Instruction in the 
Military College at Marlow: and served as Lieut.-Colonel! 89th foot, in the exped-t 
tion uuder Lord Cathcart in 1805. He served in the Peninsulaand France, from 
the autumn of 1808 to the end of the war in 1814, and was never absent. In the 
end of 1808 and beginning of 1809—having been then on the Quartermaster- 
General’s Staff of the forces in Portugal—he was employed by Quartermaster- 
General Cradock in observation of the French corps on the frontiers of Castile 
and Estramadura, and, in the execution of this duty, he was with Sir Robert Wil. 
son. inhis operations between Ciudad Rodrigo and Salamanca,—and afterwards, 
with the Spanish army of General Cuesta, upon the Tagus and Guadiana, and at 
the battle of Medelin. He was then selected to be Quartermaster-General of the 
Portuguese army, of which Marshal Beresford had recently taken the command ; 
and. returning to Portugal, joined it accordingly. In this appointment he continued 
to serve throughout the war—occasionally employed, however, in charge of a 
corps of Portuguese cavalry, which he commanded at Salamanca and Vittoria ; 
and in the other actions above mentioned, for which he received decorations, he 
was in the performance of his duties on the Staff. 

Sir Benjamin D'Urban was Colonel of the 51st King’s Own Light Infantry, had 
been Colonel of the Royal Staff Corps, and administered, consecutively, the Go- 
vernments of Antigua, British Guiana, and the Cape of Good Hope. 

“ Honour to his remains !” 

_ GENERAL Sirk Ronerr Tuomas Witson, K, C.—This gallant officer 
died in London onthe 9th ult. He was one of the most eminent military men of 
our time. In the year 1793 he joined the Duke of York’s army as a volunteer. In 
the following year he was appointed to a cornetcy in the 15th hussars. and he ser- 
ved both in Flanders and Holland in the campaigns of 1793-4-5. He was one of 
the ene officers who, in 1794, with a detachment of cavalry, saved the Emper- 
or of Austria from being taken prisoner by the French cavalry. In 1798 he served 
in the Irish rebellion. Captain Wilson returned to Holland in the followin year, 
and 1801 he proceeded to Egypt. In 1806 he served at the capture of the Cape of 
Good Hope. Having afterwards returned to England, he accompanied Lord 
Hutchinson on a secret mission to the continent. In 1808 and 1809 Lieut-Colonel 
Wilson having formed the Lusitanian legion by his own exertions, commanded 
that force during the campaigns of those years. He had also served with the Aus- 
trian army in Italy, and with the Russian army in Russia, Poland, Germany, and 
France, OY yet ot during the invasion of Russia by Napoleon—was dis- 
tinguished by his ability in council as well as for gallantry in the field. For his 
eminent services he had received the orders of Maria Theresa of the Tower and 
Sword, of St. Anne of Russia, and the Grand Order of the Red Eagle of Prussia, 
Sir R. Wilson was one of the officers who aided Lavaletie in his escape from Pa- 
ris, an event which caused at that time a great sensativa. In 1521, having dis- 
ge George IV., dha corduct on the occasion of the funeral of Queen Caro- 

ine, Sir Robert was dismissed from the British army, and their foreign orders 
were all resumed by the respective sovereigns. To show his pepularity, how- 
ever, in England, a general subscription was entered into by the public as a kind 
of indemnitication for the loss of his commission. Subsequently, Sir Robert was 
restored to the rank of lieutenant-general by the late King, and, in 1835, the colo- 
nelcy of the 15th hussars (the regimentin which he distinguished himself when he 
first entered the army) was given tohim. Sir Robt. sat as member fur South. 
wark from 1818 till 1831. e was l:nown also as the author of several military 
works on the British and Russian armies. In November 1841, he was gazetted 
as memeel, and in 1842 Sir Robert proceeded to Gibraltar as governor and com 
mander in-chief ; he had only last month arrived in England, having been succeed- 
ed in that important command by Sir Robert Gardiner. Sir R Wilson was born 
in 1777, and was the son of Benjamin Wilson, the eminent painter. 

Li£UTENANT-GENERAL Sik JasPeR Nicoxts, K.C.B.—This distinguished ge- 

neral officer who died on Friday at his seat near Reading, entered the army as an 
ensign in the 45th Foot, in the year 1793. He served under Lord Lake in the 
Mahratta war, and was present at the battle of Argaum and at the siege and sterm- 
ng of Gawilghur. In 1805 Major Nicolls joined Lord Cathcart s army in Hano- 
ver; in the following year he proceeded with the expedition under General Crau- 
furd to South America, and commanded a column at the assault on Buenos Ayres, 
in July, 1807. In 1808 he embarked for Spain, and commanded a battalion of the 
14th Foot at the battle of Corunna in January, 1809, for which services he receiv- 
edthe medal; soon afterwards Lieutenant-Colonel Nicolls accompanied the ex- 
pedition to Walcheren. He subsequently served many years in the East Indies, 
and during the Nepaul war he commanded the force a vhich conquered the pro- 
vince of Kumawn in April, 1815, He afterwards commanded a brigade in the 
Pindarree war. Atthe siege of Bhurtpore, in 1825, Major-General Nicolls com. 
manded the 2nd infantry division, which division carried the left breach on the 18th 
of January 1826. For this eminent service he was the same year nominated a 
K.C.B. In 1833 Sir Jasper Nicolls became Colonel of the oad Foot ; in 1840 he 
was removed to the coloneley of the 38th Foot, and in 1843 to that of the 5th Fusi- 
liers, which is thus vacated. The late Sir Jasper Nicolls was also Commander. 
in-Chief in the East ladies from 1839 to 1843. 
Died—On the 4th ult., at Les Grottes, Geneva, Lieutenant General Alexander 
Nesbitt, aged 70.—On the Ist ult., at his father’s seat, Withcote-hall, Leicester- 
shire, greatly regretted by all who knew him, Henry William Palmer, Esq. late 
Captain in Her Majesty's 89th Regiment. 


Navy. 


ApmiraLtY, May 9,—The following promotions have this day taken place, 
consequent upon the death of Vice-Admiral Samuel Butcher :— Vice Adm. of the 
Blue M. Godwin, to be Vice of the White.—Rear Adm. of the Red Sir F. Mason, 
K.C.B., to be Vice of the Blue —Rear Adm. of the White W. Croft, to be Rear 
of the Red.— Rear Adm. of the Blue Sir N. J. Willoughby, C.B., K.C.H., to be 
Rear of the White.-—Capt Sir G. R. Sartorius, to be Rear of the Blue. 

A — May 11.—Retired Capt. G. G. Lennock, tobe Retired Rear Ad- 
mural. 
Captain Sir Thomas Pasley has accepted the appoiatment of Superintendent of 
Pembroke Dockyard vice Richards, to Chatham.—Captain Christopher Wyvill, 
late of the C/eopatra, will be the Commodore on the Cape station, hoisting his 
pennant in the Caséor, not Sir Thomas Pasley, as we were led into believing.— 

















Anthony, W 8 Armstrong, C Woodwright, W T M‘Gregor, Ens Elliott, AM 


London Paper. 
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NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY, CORNER OF LEONARD STREET. 
SELECT LIST OF LATE ADDITIONS. 


Hallam's Supplement to “Middle Ages,” 1 vol. 8vo. 

Grote’s Hiswry of Greece, vols 5 and 6. 

Colman’s European Life and Manners, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Curzou's Monasteries of the Levant, 1 vol. 8vo. 

&. Joba's Adventures in the Desert, 1 vol. | 2mo. 

Headiey +» Adirondack, i vol. l2mo. 

W tile’s Baral Letters, | voi. 12mo. 

Camptei?'s De Witt Clinton, 1 vol. 8vo. 

Murrey’#Hand Books of Italy, the East, Northern Europe and Spanish and French 
Scbvels of Painting. 

DonaTIONs. 
Owe Hundred Songs of Beranger, translated by W. Young, Esq., Ed. -d/bion, from 
be Translator. 

Tee Shaksepearian Reader, from the Editor, Prof. Hows. 

Documentary History of New York, by Dr. E. B. O'Callaghan, from the Secretary of 
State. 


PACIFIC MAIL STAMSHIP COMPANY. 


Tu UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM PACKETS—The PANAMA, of 
The OREGON: ie tone, Capt. Robert H. Pearson 
0 A t. . Pearson. 

The CALIFORNLA. 1050 pan Capt. Thomas A. Budd, are intended to form a monthly 


Panama ports Jalifornia. 
Passengers in the ed ow a fa od bedding,but not wines and liquors, and will be 





allowed space for personal bizgage free, to the extent of 250 lbs weight, not exceeding in 
ah oy cubic feet. Freight on extra baggage or pth Pet 
f cent. on specie. 
"Tockages a. pane 125 bs. weight for mule carriage. 
Cabin. 


ze when taken, $50 


Steerage. 






Passage from Panama to San Bias, or Mazatlan...... 
do, do do Sam Drego,.cccccccsccecccccccssccessdere 2 
do, do do San Franerscd..eccersecccerccesseceDWeevesesssees lw 

Passengers in the Steerage are found only such rations as are furnished to the crew, and 

must provide their own ing. 

No stores to be landed wil! be taken as baggage. ‘ 
All personal port charges, including health tees and boat hire to be paid by the passen- 


passage secured unti! paid for. 
Streei. 


No Apply at the office of the Company, New York, 
54 Sou June 2 





WEST POINT HOTEL. 


HE (friends of the Cadets and the public in general are respectfully informed that the 
above House is now open for the reception of visitors. , 
F. RIDER avails himself of this opportunity to thank the friends of Cadets and the public 
in general for the very liberal patronage ke has received during the nine years thathe has 
kept the above House, and assures them that as will be wanting on his partto merit a 
continuance of their patronage hitherto so liberally bestowed. 
West Pot, May, 1849. my 3—6m 





GEORGE P. PUTNAM’'S 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
DOWNING’S LANDSCAPE GARDENING—4rn EDITION. 


In one elegant octavo volume, Price, $3,50. 

TREATISE on the Theory and Practice of Landscape Gardening, adapted to North 
A drerica, with a view to the Lo Ntpeny of Country Residence—comprising histori- 
eal notices and genera! principles of the art, directions for laying out grounds and arranging 
plantations, (he description and cultivation of hardy trees, decorative accompaniments to 
the house and grounds, the formation of artificial water, flower gardens,&c. With remarks 
on Rural Architectare. Fourth edition, enlarged, revised, and newly illustrated. By A. J. 
Downing, author of “ Designs for Cottage Residences,” &c. 


THE GREAT ‘ARCHITECTURAL WORK. 
In large 4to. elegantly printed, with 115 illustrations inthe best style of the art, giving exe 
amples of the various orders and peculiarities of Architecture in various ages and nations. 
Hints on Public Architecture, prepared ori behalf of the Building Committee of the Smith- 
By Robert Dale Owen. 


ITALIAN LIFE AND LITERATURE. 
In 1 vol. 12mo, with views of St.Peter'sand the Lake Como. Price $1,25. The Genius of 
Italy, being Sketches of Italian Life, Literature, and Religion. By Rev. Robert Turnbull, 
author of “ The Genius of Scotland.” 


NINEVEH AND ITS REMAINS, 

With an account of a visit to the Chaldean Christians of Kurdistan and the Yezidis, or Devil 
Worshippers, and uninquiry into the Manners and Arts ofthe Ancient Assyrians. By Aus- 
ten Henry Layard, Esq., D.C.L. With an Introductory Letter, by Rev. Edward Robi nson, 
D. D., author of “ Biblical Researches in Palestine,’ &c. In 2 vols., with about 100 illustra- 
ons. 5 

*,* Every word of the text and a fac-simile of all the Illustrations and Maps of the Eng- 
lish edition are given in this. 

MRS. TUTHILL’S NURSERY BOUKS. 

The Nursery Books for Young Mothers, by Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. 18mo.cloth, 50 cents. The 
volume will be a welcome present to all young mothers It comprises familiar letters on 
alltopics connected with the medicine and educational departments of the nursery, and is 
just euch abook as every mother will find practically useful; and all the more so as itis writ- 
ten by a competent and experienced person of their own sex. 

Orders for the Importation of English Books forwarded by every Sieamer, Subscriptions 
received forthe English Magazines, Reviews, and Newspapers. 

my 19 GEO, P. PUTNAM, Publisher, 155 Broadway. 


sonian Institution. Price 36. 





GENTLEMEN'S HATS. 


PRING STYLES, 1849. WM. H. BEEBE & CO. HATTERS, 155 Broadway, New 
York, and 158 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, would respectfully invite the attention of the 
ublic and the Trade to the fact that they are now selling their Spring Style of Gentlemen's 
fats to customers from every section of the country, and the extraordinary celebrity which 
their Hats have obtained, they think, warrants them in saying that they are positively un- 
equalled for superiority of style, excellence of material, workmanship, and durability, by any 
other onthe continent or per ps in the world, The fact, that we are constantly supplying 
the most fashionable Hatters, throughout the United States, with Hats of our manufacture, and 
the universal encomiums bestowed upon them by the public press wherever they are known, 
would seem + us in placing their merits in a conspicuous manner before the public 
throughout the len and breadth of the land. 

Our manufacturing facilities are now so extensive and complete, that we are enabled to su p- 
p’y orders te an unlimited extent, and we fully believe that the Trade would find their advan- 
tage in purchasing of us exclusively their Fine Hats, as they would thereby secure a uni- 
formity in their quality and appearance whichcould not fail toincrease their sales very con- 
siderably. The various quality of our Moleskin Hats at wholesale, range in price from 330 
to $54 per dozen ; and our Beaver and Nutria Hats bear about the same Price. An exten- 
sive assortment of Gents, Youth, and Chikirens Caps, of cloth and velvet, with childrens 
Beaver and Castor, Chapeaux and Casquettes, of our own manufacture and of the lates: im- 

ortation from Paris, assistin completing the varie:y of our stock. Also, Summer Hats of 

anama, Straw and Leghorn, for Gents and Youths, with infants’ and children’s straw goods 
in the greatest variety. zs 

Orders for Goods of any description in our line will be put up with the utmost despatch 
at moderate prices, and on accommodating terms. 

W. H. BEEBE & CO. Hatters, at 156 Broadway, N. Y., 
and 138 Chestnut street, Phila: 

N. B.—Gentlemen residing at a distance and wishing for a Fine Hat, of our retail quality 
are respectfully informed that by remitting the price, $5, by mail, accompanied by a measure 
ofthe length and width oftheir Hats, taken in inches and fractions, on the inside of the crown 
and nearest the brim, (which will give both the size and shape ef their heads), they can have 
one forwarded to their address, warranted to fit. W.H. B. & Co 

apl4—lm 





LAND OFFICE. 


HE SUBSCRIBER offers great inducements to emigrants and farmers in the Northern 

States. He has a large number of farms for sale, at prices varying from five to ten dol- 
lars = acre, with good approvenaae ards. &c. farms lie from 10 to 2 miles of 
Fredericksburg, in a beautiful and bh iy part of the cow Some with fine timber, and 
water powers, and some of them on the Canal, so that witha little industry the timber would 
ten times pay for the land. Good society, and churches and schools convenient A great 
many Northern men are buying these farms, they lie principally in the Gold Region, and 
may prove as productive in gold as those already bought and now being so successfully 
worked. Some farms have yielded as high as two hundred thousand dollars worth of gold 


WM. M. MITCHELL, Land Agent. 
ap l4—6 


Fredericksbur gh, Virginia, 31st March. m 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, London, 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, ith July, 1838. 
“A Savincs BANK FOR THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
_ LAMIE MURRAY, George Street, Hanover Square, Chairman of the Court of Direc- 
e tors in London. 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
NEW YORK, 
Samuel M Fox, 
William Van Hook. 
Aquila G. Stout, 
Fanning C. Tucker. 
Bache McEvers. 


C. Edward Habicht, Chairman 
John S. Palmer, 

James Boorman, 

George Barclay, 

Samuel S. Howland, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Clement C. Biddle, Louis A. Gedey, 
George R. Graham. William Jones, 
W. Peter, H. B. M. Consul, 
BALTIMORE. 
Jonathan Meredith, Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H B.M Consul, HenryTiffany, 
Donald Mclivaia. Or. J. H. McCulloh. 
BOSTON, 
Geo. M. Thacher, Benjamin Seaver, 
Israel Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham. 
Franklin Dexter, E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 





J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


Epwarp T RicHarpson, General Accountant. 
For the United States, and B. N. A. Colonies. 
Pamphets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
= examiners, &c, can be had free of charge on application at 9. Wali street, and of 
ents. 
art of the capital is permanéntly invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
(should any such arise} or otherwise. 
fay cage are allowed, afler each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
of policy, 
he United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where all business connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
ing thereby every possible advantage of promptness and attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loana, settlement, &c,, 





ONE HUNDRED SONGS OF P. J. DE BERANGER, 
WITH TRANSLATIONS BY W, YOUNG. 
pressce and ENGLISH on opposite pages. Londonedition. 1847. Price $1,25. For 
sale at this office, and at the Bookstores of Messrs Appleton, Bartlott & W/elford, and 


Putnam. 
j t volume, executed ina truespiri. * * * Excellent, nevertheless, are 
PR nad pode =n to the same kind of finish, though with a ruder instrument, which 
Mr. Young makes in this voiume. Several of his translations may compare w ith those of Mr. 
Mahony, (the Father Prout of Fraser's Magazine) and we know ofnothing better in this way. 
The volume may be honestly commended, as well to those who know Beranger, as to readers 
Infinitely to be envied who have yet to make his honest, earnest, hearty, and delightful ac- 
quaintance.—London Examiner, 7th April, 1847. od ‘ 
ver, given a faithful,in some instances, a spirited version of each song, an 

~o we tte py be acceptable to every class of readers, because it bears within it 

he germs of value for all—London Observer, 4th April, 1847. poses 
i L ng particularly excels; his translation, despite ofall difficulties of ver 
ee iheral; it gives inalmost every instance the exact sense, and often 
the very words of the French : it is, indeed, curiously faithfulto the text. There is another 
advantage of this edition which will make the book everywhere acceptable ; all ore re im- 
Ben tendency are carefully excluded, and we have Beranger here purified from that irre- 


ick damning spots upon his reputation. This little voluiue by 
3 ats > beread  Faricum, London Monthly Magazine, 


r. Young may, and, indeed, ought to be read by 
1847. 
2 1a ing this translation of a hundred of Beranger’s songs before the public, Mr. Young 
bas, at least. acted fairly by his readers, for he places the originals on the opposite = 
U the whole, he does not suffer from this invitation to compare him with his author ; for 
be hes very successfully, in most instances, preserved the spirit of Rerenayt, while clothing 
his ideas in a style which imparts to them an English character.—John Bull, April, 1847; 
For general abillty and faithfulness we can heartily recommend Mr. Young's translations— 
© those who have a knowledge of both languages, the comparison of the two texts is at once 
auseful exercise and a delightful occupation —London Illustrated News, 1 May,‘ 1847. 
ed t of translations which, if they want the wondrous compactness and 
ee icien vacances of the original, are everywhere faithful, often, very often ex- 
tremely happy. * * * His translations are, we repeat, always strictly faithful, often ex- 
tremely clever and well turned, and as a whole, we recommend the boo with every confi- 
dence,as an able, intelligent, and careful attempt—London Morning Chronicle, 15th March, 
1847 





J. H. JENKINS. 
GILDER AND FRAME MAKER, 





my 19—6m 85 BLEEKER STREET. 
Cc. W. JENKINS, 
PORTRAIT PAINTER, 
my 19—6m 85 BLEEKER STREET. 





EDWIN FERGUSON, 
PURCHASING, COMMISSION, AND FORWARDING MERCHANT, 
58 CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
my 12—ly 





REMOVAL. 


ERNST, Professor of the Boehm and ordinary Flute, and Guitar, would in- 
pat patrens and friends that he has removed to 295 Salo w= Bong Lafarge Buildings 
Rooms No 5 and 6, second 


floor.) my 5—tw 


Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock, P.M., at 71 Wall Street, and atthe Office 
ofthe different Local Boards and Agencies. All communications to be addressed to 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 


jan 20 For the United States, and for B. N. A. Colonies. 





LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

NO. 85 CORNHILL, LONDON, AND 65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL—£ 600,000 sterling, or $ 3,000,000. 
Trustees.—John Cattley, Esq., John Cox, Esq., Sebastian G. Martinez. 


DIRECTORS. 


Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 
Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 


Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. 
Thomas Benson, Esq. 


John Collier, nee Denzil I. Thompson, Esq. 
Rev. Wm. Fallofield, M. A. George H. Weatherhead, M. D. 
George Green, Esq. 


Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 

Physician, Septimus bef M.D. 

Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 
On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium !oaned (if desired) for the first 
seven years, at5 per cent. interest, without note, or deposit of policy. then to be paid, or 
remain as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 
Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 
Noextra charge for sea risk to Europe. 


Referees in New York, 


His Ex. Hamilton Fish, Gov. of State of N. Y. | Anthony Barclay, Esq.,H. B. M. Consul. 
Stephen Whitney, Esq., James Gallatin, Esq. 
Samuel Wetmore, Esq., J. Phillips Phoenix, Esq., 
Henry Grinnell, Esq., John Cryder, Esq., 


John H. Hicks, Esq. 
New York Medical Examiners: 
JOHN C. CHEESEMAN, Esq., M. D., 473 Breadway, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, Ksgq., M. D., 752 Broadway. 

Standing Counsel... seeeeccesceccecseceeeestion. Willis Hall 
SOLCHOT....eeseceeseereeecevecrersccecseeeereeeeeAlbert Gallatin, Jun. 
Actuary for the Southern States, resident at New Orleans, JOHN WINTHROP, Esq., 

16 Exchange Place, N Oo. 
General Agent for the United States, FREDERICK SALMONSON, 65 Wall street, 
New York. 
8" CALIFORNIA AND SPECIAL RISKS @F ALL KINDS TAKEN AT A COMMENSURATE PRE- 
MIUM. m 10 








THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 21sT auGusT, 1847 
CAPITAL, £50,000, 

President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D.Brondgeest; Solici Burton & Sad 
Physicians, G.O. Reilly and W.@. Dickinson, ~e _ ital 
4 be ~ COMPANY is prepared to effect AssuRANCE uPoN Lives, and transactany business 
dependent upor the value or duration of Human Life; to grant or purch Annnitie 
or Reversions of all , a8 also Survivorships and Endowments. 5g oeed : 
In addition to the various advan offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 
Company are enabled, from theinvestment of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
—_ | interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 





ALLERY OF THE OLD MASTERS, 53 Broadway. The tn- 
LS of Paintings and Engravings ever in this country. Open on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, until 102. M. On Tuesdeys, Thursdays, and Saturdays = 

my5—lm 





THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


of cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 

_—— Payment, or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNUITIES, whether imme- 
iate or defe: , for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
3 — = vod. mapeny oY of p balla — ong C intending Assurers, as it enables 

rcise control over the Company, and facilitatesthe acc heal 

risks, as well as the prompt settlement of Gama. " mee y, = 
Assurances can be effected wiTH or WITHOUT participation in the Profits of the Company ; 
the premiums may be paid in half goarly oF Goehey Setaincata; and the HALF CREDIT sys- 
, credit will 























having been adopted by the fe half 
EXHI f Paintings by Artists of the above School willbe openevery day | T™™ & Pp y e given for one of the first seven 
tm pa 10 o’c a A.M. until 10 o’clock P. M., at the ienee 9pomn over the Premiums, secured upon .- Policy alone. 
hall of the Church of Divine Unity, Broadwa “ betweee Spring g and Prince streets. ® Ad. 4 Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 
mission 25 cents. Season tickets until 15th June, inclusive, 50 cents. ogues 121-2] age. th -| Without | Half Credit. |) Age. | With | Without ; 
cents. ap 2i—2m 4 a“ “tp. seeeeeeceees e ty — pe prea 
eeeeve eceee & 17 
UND ARNOLD, from London, successor to DR. ROBERT NELSON, of} 2 1174 pte 
D*%.2?. = A Rg the ltice of the latter fmm and will attend at theusual}| 25 2 4 9 H #4 76°°"° S 2 4 H : if un H ‘ 
hours ; viz. 8 0 10, A. M., from 1 to 3, P.'M.,and from 6 to Sin the evening. 66 White | 30 298 202] 2 26 55 5178 419 ll 5 34 
street, one door from Broadway. m10—3m 35 1167 264 292 60 71010 6 911 6132 
HME GREAT CHINESE MUSEUM, Chinese Buildings 


open daily from 9 A.M. till 10 P.M é L 
wards of sixty figures, of thefull size of life, likenesses of individual Chinese, dres 
costume approp' 


539 Broadway, 
This large and splendid collection, consistin = } 
n 
to the situation and employment in which o- are represented, and 
ress, 


The above rates, For Life Without Participation and Hal Credit, will, upon compariso; 
found to be Lower than i similar tables of any other office at present Offerin 4 Pera * 
will share in three- Phot 


Canada, while the assured with in 
that Branch of the Company'sbasiness of the whole profit of 









































shows the costumes of the Chinese, from the Emperor, in his court to the Beggar so-| Tables of Rates, Prospeciuses 
liciting alms ; with Barbers, Brokers, Carpenters, Blacksmiths, Shoemakers, Doctors, Hus- | obtained of the Secretary. or pay ony ofeatieel eee any further information, can be 
bandmen, Soldiers, Fortune Tellers; each surrounded by the aes ofhistradeor pro-} Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. 
fession. An exact representation of a Chinese Silk store, with Merchant, Pu , Clerk: | Brantford......... William Muirhead 
Coolie, kc. Two Chinese Rooms, one showing Opium Smoking, and the other the NM chedscbsenacleccatere a oc : ereereceee 
“ inner Apartments” & gentleman’s residence. A Court of Justice, the different sects of | Colporne......... eee. a vg eet ee 
Priests. A “Tanka Boat” with its crew, &c., with models of Temples, Stores, er, | Dundas........... ooseoad - Bouche _—< a ee 
Houses, Theatres, peaeges, Janke and Boats, specimens of Manufactures of Cotton, Silk | London... + snaeevorspsenvenasbontoponnescens r. James Hamilton............ 
Porcelain, Ivory, rand Wood. Upwards of 400 Paintings in oil and water co- Moutresl......... overs sae red ea er - Dr. oy Anderson,....... 
loure; aaiong which are portraits of the High Imperial Commissioner Keying, and tisassiet- | Paris. ..cs..ssccsssisscccciccc, DESH Becta DE SG: SOWAllssveeeessttenecs 
ant, Wang ; of the Hong merchants, Howqua, Samgea, and Linchong, and the great ship | Port ee bareboat oe “ 
Comprador, Boston Jack. A view of Canton, seven feet by three, and of Honan, of the same | Quebec...... segenene) P 
a Feb g - manufacture of Tea, Silk, Cotton, Oe teller ter, | StCatherines.. sc... ecc0202 Tae ee 
ae Seen mpire, ons, furniture, flower: e| te tee eesseeseens ee 
the upper part 0 the hall is suspended a great number of Tentaien a So OTOMO..occcssccccccseccsescssce } George Herrick...... pie 
and Admittance 25 cents—children under twelve years of age, half-price. Spee 7 otiere. r. Samuel J. Stratford......... 
at the Office is a guide or descriptive catalogue of the Museum, with remarks 'Ylorder of the Board M SIM 
uponjhe Customs, History, Trade. &c- of China. jan 6—tf dec le THOMAS ONS, Secretary, 


WORKS OF ART, 


FRE ENGRAVINGS, OIL PAINTINGS, &c.—WILLIAMS & STEVENs. 
353 Broaoway, Lmporters and dealers in English, French and German Line and Mezzotini 
Engravings, Lithographs, Views. &c., &c., have the pleasure ‘o offer, with their choice and 
weil-selected assortment of the productions of Modern Art, the following new and im- 
portant publications. i 

By Lanpster—* SHOKING.”—The portraits of Horse and Dog in this picture are from 
rea! life. The horse, the property of a celebrated surgeon in Loador, was @ great favor 
ite with the artist, and would never allow himself to be shod except in company with the 
Dog, and hence he always attended this fine animal to the smithy. 

By Hexrinc—* FEEDING THE HORSE.”—Companion to the above, and an admirable 
specimen of this artist's most truthful and pleasing pictures. 

Lanpseer’s “ HUNTERS AT GRASS.”—Title highly significant of the subject; three 
horses, very types of speed and bottom. 

Herrine’s “SOCIETY OF FRIENDS” and “TRANQUIL ENJOYMENT” tell us of 
what all men seek 
Faank Stone's“ IMPENDING MATE AND MATED,” (chess-playing) cre ates a sort of 
paradox in demonstrating that a lossis a gain, and almost a gentle warning, or inviia 
tion—which sha'l we say '—to all maidens and ey who engage in the life game. 

Two new pleasing subjects, The “ HEATHER BELL” and the MOUNTAIN DAISY, 
(happily represented by indeed a “ Belle” of nature, and a modest beauty,) the “ Rose 
oe the “ Lity,” “ Morninc” and Eveninc” the “SUNNY Hour,” and the “ HaRVEst 

LOWER” 

“THREADING THE NEEDLE,” “SUNDAY MORNING IN THE LAST CEN- 
TURY,” “SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY AND THE SPECTATOR. “THE SPINNING 
WHEEL.” But a future opportunity must furnish space for further introduction to the 
exhaustiess fund of “ Art” gratification, which tne fertile pencil of the modern school 
supplies. 

Soerh proof copies ofthe “ VERNON GALLERY,” four numbers received. 

Fine and early proofs of every important publication received simultaneously with its 
appearauce on Betege. Also an assortment of exceedingly choice specimens of London 
colored prints, finished expressly and solely for their house, in a style of exquisite beauty 
entirely unequalled. 

W,& S. have just published No. 1 of “NEW YORK IN BITS,” a graphic view of the 
Park, City Hav and vicinity. Also a splendid bird’s-eye view of “NEW YORK AND 
ENVIRONS FROM WILLIAMSBURGH.” 

Frames of every description manufactured to order in the most approved and fashiona- 
ble taste. apr. 8. 


\ ASHINGTON DELIVERING HIS INAUGURAL ADDRESS, Apri, 

1789, in the Old City Halil, New York. Engraved on Stee! by H. 8. Sapp, from an Orig’ 
nal Picture by T. H. Marreson, painted expressly for the Publisher. 
by 28 inches, printed on Fine Paper, 25 by 33 inches. 
each Impression. Subscriptions respectfully solicited. 
Copies will be furnished in the order they are subscribed for, as fast as they can be printed 
great care and time being requisite to produce fine impressions. Prvoofs,$3 each. The firs: 
100 Proofs, printed on India Paper, $5each. Just published by 


ap 23 JOHN NEALE, 56 Carmine street, New York. 





Size of the Plate 2. 
A Descriptive Key will accompany 








OR SALE.—F ourteen volumes of the New York ALBION, commencing with year 1235 
with Indexes. Apply at this office. 





BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON. 
[p®4?ts on the above Institution at sight to 60 daye—and in sums to suit—for sale by 
RICHARD BELL, 2 
WILLIAM MACLACHLAN, Agents. 
H. E. RANSOM, ) 
7 Post s Buildings, Hanover Street. 
Also on the Provincial Bank of Ireland, National Bank of Scotland, and their Branches. 


And the Branches of the Bank of British North America in the Canadas, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Newfoundiand June 3 tf 


TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


HIS preparation strongly recommends itself to the favour of the public from its positive 
medicinal virtues and from its great success in the cure of Bilious affections and Febrile 
Diseases, to which the variable climate of our country is so subject. Prescribed in such 
cases it has been found universally to afford relief, and has gained much reputation among 





ihe Liver, its use persevered in for a few dave, has been found to aid in restoring the func- 
tions of that important organ. In Gout and eumatisin it has given great satisfaction, as 
oaving in a short period allayed all the inflammatory symptoms—it has in numerous cases 
tucceeded in effectually curing those afflicted. Of its cuccessin cases of Gravel, Indigestion 
: arm, Gemtiveness and Headache, it has invariably proved ineveryinstance a medicine 
of great utility. 
repared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggis:, 
No. 263 Greenwich street, corner of Warren. 
Also at 116 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 5¢1 Broadway. 185 Broadway 
100 William street.—Reece & Brother, No. $1 East-Baltimore st., Baltimore. Fred. Brown. 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. C. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles 
. Oo. Canal at., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout y ~ + 
tee une 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 


HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to lard 
and receive Mails and Passeagers. 












Ceptains 
Asia. etrecccesececesseeeeeeG. H.E. Judkins | Hibernia .........0.0..W J.C. Lang 
AfPiCA..ccccccccccscccccsssosecccscescesscA. Ryrie | Niagara . J. Ston- 
AMCTICR,...ccccecceceresececes oovseeeN- Shannon | Canada.. -» Wm. Harrieos 
BUrOpO.cccccccccce cocccccrscccccoccce BS G. LOlt | Cambris. ceccccccccccscoccccceds Lich 


Caledonia... Vougias. 


a vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—greenon starboard side—redo 
port side. 


Captains. From 
* Boston, Wednesday, May 3 
“ New York, Wednesday, May 301). 
‘* Boston, Wednesday, June 6th 


‘* New York, 


W ednesday, June 151b 
“ Boston, 


Wednesday, June 201! 





“ New York, Wednesday, June 27th. 
America.. coeceeeees Harrison “ Boston, Wednesday, July 4th 
Passage in first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpocl]........++-+-@120. 
o in second do do do GO. cevccccccccsvess eoeedd, 


Freight will be charged on specie beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 

Ali Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post OF Fics. 

For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr 
Oct 28 33 Broadway. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


TH Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool hare 
arranged for their sailing, from each port on the ist, 6th, Lith, 16th, aud 20th of every 
morth; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 


















Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
{ Knight.. -July 6... Nov 6... Mar 6 ;Aug 2i....Dec 21....Apr 2 
-Mulliner ook eOEe Lances wecccerend 


16 |Sept 1....Jam 1....May | 


s 







Isaac Wright. 
Ashburton.. 
i 































Yorkshire 16...+0+. 16 | Oct 1....Feb 1...June} 
iddons.. acceBrcccccceDe Lecce Mecoccececdloocccccel 
Columbia .... Jan 1... May 1 16 
Patrick Hear G.cccscee Groccseee & i 
Waterloo. ll ookbocccccadhh Loco Mrccescoce 
New York 16. .00+00+16.e00000-16 |Nov 1....Mar 1....July i 
Sheridan... ccccceDccccccceWMsccccene 6600 Llecccccccckloccccee Ll 
Montezuma -Oct 1....Feb 1...Jume 1 | eee 16.ccecceeelGrcccvcccl® 
wy oe Droecccce Geace-ece veces Slecccccccctloosccccedh 
hee he oo MevssceesEbovtvovedl ccs Wecccccce Mvccccces 20 
xford.. . seeceeelGsceeeeee16 |Dec 1....Apr 1...-Aug | 
Garrick.. escceDsecccece cece Hedges tepsetien | 
Cambridge......... cooee- Nov 1,,..Mar 1....July 1 | .... WessesereelGseceee eel 
These 8 p re all of the largest class, and are cominanded by men of character and ex 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with | description of stores of the best kind. Purc- 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price o passage to Liverpool.,......sseesee0+- B10 


4. _h. SAeeeeerer o 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cam- 
ridge and New York GOOD E & CO, or C. H. MARSHALL, N. ¥. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERM N 


IT, N.Y. 
. SANDS & CO., Liverpool 


T.&J 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Henry Clay and New World, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO.,N. ¥. 


N 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool. 

Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick : 
SPOFFORD, TILESTON & Co., N. Y., 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & CU., Liverpooi. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
os line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named. sailing punctually from New 





York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the 13th and 281 Portsmoulh 
on the let and 16th of every noah throughout the year, viz:— . 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 

Westminster, 8. C. Warner May 8, Sept. 2, Jan. @| June 2, Oct. 2%, Fab. 3 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold “ & “~ 24, “ 24) July 13, Nov. 138, Mar. 13 
Southampton, new, E.E.Morgan } June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 3) “ 2, “ 2, “ & 
Victoria, J. Johnston, ir “ 24, “ 24 “ 24] Aug. 13, Dee. 13, April 13 
Hendrik Hudson,I. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, Mar.3) “ 23, s 2, * 2B 
Marg. Evans E. G. Tinker “4, “ 24, © 24] Sept.13, Jan. 13, May 13 
Ame. Eagis J. M. Chadwick | Aug.8, Dec. 8, Aprils; “ 2, “ 2, *& @ 
Devonshire,new, H. R. Hovey. “em & , © 24] Oct. 13, Feb..13, June 13 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced naviga- 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c.,are of the best descrip- 


on. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and rool auld captains nor —— of —_ wage won be ayy for _ 
ters, parcels, or pac ‘es, sent by them, unless regular 8 0 ng are 68 erefor 
Apply to . ” — JO GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. Y. 

mar4 and to BARING ,BROTHERS & CO. Londor 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York cD 
the 1st of each month, as follows:— 








New York. Havre 
ST. DENIS, (ist JANUATY..++00.+e00e { 16th February, 
Howe, master. ist May......... eee ¢ 16th June 
lst Septemcer., «+. (16th Ostobert 
8T. NICHOLAS, lst February.... +e. (16th March, 
Everleigh, master. Lot JUMC. ws.ccccrescees ; 16tn July 
1st October.............¢ 16th November. 


BALTIMORE, let March...........+.. (16th April, 
Conn, master. Lat July cctececs th August, 
lst November.......... ¢ 16th December, 
ONEIDA, let April...s.ccseseecees ( i5th May, 
Fuock, master. lst August......ee.000. ¢ 15th Senvember, 
lst December.......... ¢ 16th January. 
The ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the trade. The 
price of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. 
Goods sent to the subscribers will beforwarded free from any ex 


BOYD & 


nses but those actually 
INCKEN, Agents, 


mar 13 $8 Wall Street 
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medical men, who most generally sanction its use among their patients. In a torpid state u/ , 








es 














